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NOTHING 


Pua 


HE BOTTOM PHOTOGRAPH was taken 48 
hours after the one at the top. Over the 
week end, a completely new character was 
and the only change 
was a new floor of Armstrong's Linoleum. 


given to this store 


Before the new floor was installed, this 
store was typical of countless retail shops 
No matter how well 
arranged 


all over the country, 
displays were customers didn’t 
get a good impression. The store seemed 
dark, uninviting, sadly out of date. 

Even the owner was surprised at the big 
difference just the new floor of Armstrong’s 
Linoleum made here. He had expec ted it to 
improve the appearance of his store, but he 
hadn't realized that it would do so much. 


The whole 


brighter, cleaner, more modern in appear- 


interior suddenly became 


ance. The special striped design makes the 


store seem wider, more spacious. 
Armstrong's Linoleum was the right floor 
to choose for this store because it offered 
the greatest combination of advantages. 
Moderate in cost and exceptionally durable, 
it gives you a lot for your money. The 
smooth surface reduces cleaning time and 
expense to a minimum. In addition, it’s 
comfortable to stand on, quiet underfoot. 
This is a typical example of what can be 
expected from the intelligent use of Arm- 
strong’s Linoleum in any place of business. 
Ask your Armstrong contractor to show you 
how easily and ine xpensively vour store or 
“remodeled” with a new floor 
of Armstrong’s Linoleum, 


office can be 


ARMS TRONG’S 








Which floor for your business ? Recause 
no one floor can meet every need, 
Armstrong makes several types of reaili- 
ent floors—Armatrong’s Linoleum, As- 
phalt Tile . Rubber Tile, 
and Cork ‘Tile. Fach of these floors has 
Each has 
been developed to meet various cost, 


Linotile 


its own special advantages 


style, and subfloor requirementa. 


Send for free booklet. “Which Floor 
for Your Business?", a 20-page, full-color 
booklet, will help you 
compare the features Wi 
of each type of resili- 
ent flooring and aid 
you in choosing the 
one that’s best suited 
to your needs. Write 
Armstrong Cork 
Company, 50t1 
Fulton Street, 
Lancaster, Penna. 





LINOLEUM 





Pansy 





Chimpanzee 


There’s a tremendous difference between a pansy and a chimpanzee 


- and there is a powerful difference, too, 
between gasoline and “Et yl " gasoline | 





TRADEMARK 


“Ethyl” gasoline is high octane gasoline. That’s why it 
brings out the top power of your engine—makes a differ- 
ence that you can feel on hills, on the open road, and when 
you need quick power for passing or acceleration. 

When you see the familiar yellow-and-black “Ethyl” 
emblem on a pump, you know you are getting this better 
gasoline. “Ethyl” antiknock fluid is the famous ingredient 


that steps up power and performance. 


ETHYL CORPORATION...New York 17, New York 


Other products sold under the “Ethyl” trade-mark: salt cake ... ethylene dichloride ... sodium (metallic)... chlorine (liquid)... oll soluble dye... benzene hexachloride (technical) 
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FIGHTING FIRE WITH STEEL. The slender, highly maneuverable extension lad- 
ders with which many fire trucks are equipped nowadays, can reach five 
or six stories into the air without support to save lives and fight high-level 
blazes. Great strength and light weight are essential in their construction, 
And U’S'S Cor-Ten Steel provides both of these properties. 





CARS PARKED—UNTOUCHED BY HUMAN HANDS. In several cities, new parking 
garages now park your car electrically, without the car being driven by an 
attendent at any time. An electric parker scoots out of a high-speed, auto- 
matic-landing elevator, grabs your car and hauls it back into the elevator. 
Then the process is reversed to park the car on upper stories. Tough, oil- 
resistant U-S-S Amerclad cables, made by United States Steel, supply 
power for these electric parkers. 





Only STEEL 





TWO THAT CRAWL ALIKE. Here you see a doll 
that actually crawls like its little master. The 
special spring that makes it do so is made by 
U. S. Steel—one of millions of American 
Quality Springs used in mechanical toys every 
year to bring joy to the hearts of children, 


500 POUNDS OF COTTON. That’s a lot of cotton to 
compress into a neat, tight bale like this. And the 
trick is to keep it compressed and neat during ship- 
ment. For this job, the Cotton Country seems to 
prefer U-S-S Arrow Cotton Ties . . . tough steel 
bands that can take tremendous punishment with- 
out loosening or cutting through at the buckles. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION of DELAWARE, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY » AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 



















BIG AS THE SIDE OF A HOUSE. This U-S’S Stainless Steel plate, 22014 inches long 
and 133%¢ inches wide, was used in the fabrication of some c hemical processing 
equipment. It’s big, yes . . . but United States Steel can make stainless plates 
even bigger if they’re needed. In fact, U-S'S Stainless Steel comes in hundreds 
of sizes, finishes, thicknesses and forms. ..from mammoth stainless steel plates 
like this to stainless steel wire so thin that it’s actually finer than human hair, 


listen to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network, Consult your newspaper for time and station, 





UNITED STATES STEEL 
Ae dping to Build « De ter naciin 


DIVISION « CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION » COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION * GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY « UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY © VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 

















NKEE DOODLE oq 
BRAS Lane wa cle S a 
jute TO Uncle Sam's own Cadets 


\Narner Bros: Song-Spangled, colorsFY 














It's the first time 
Jimmy's been 
seen in anything 
like this since 
“Yankee Doodle 
Dandy”! 


“Military Polka” 


s 
’ 
“Long Before | Knew You” 


; 7 
“By the Kissing Rock™ 





WITH ALAN HALE, JR, oREcTED BY ROY DEL RUTH- + proouceo sy LOUIS F EDELMAN * 


Jr, CHARLES HOFFMAN & IRVING WALLACE ¢ Fre pry by I IRVING WALLACE « Original songs by Jule Styne 
Musical Direction by Ray Heindort * Dance Numbers Dor by LeRoy Prin 
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With 3%-million circulation, Better Homes & Gardens 
is actually one of the three biggest man-woman magazines— 
and the only one that made the grade through 100% service! 


Tes this one on your media list for size! 
314: 


You'll see immediately that Better Homes & Gardens’ ‘ 
million circulation makes it one of the three biggest maga- 
zines read with equal interest by men and women. 


Now try it on for selectivity—and its size becomes even 


more impressive! : 
For only in BH&G will you find 3? é-million families screened ley 
for keen interest in their homes. \y “\e 
sATUES ¥ 
av iN 


Only in BHU&G will you discover 3}4-million families attracted 
entirely by 100% service content on better living. 

Only in BH&G will you reach 3'4-million families primed 
for buying by helpful editorial counsel on running a home 
and raising a family. 

Yes, of all top-power magazines, only Better Homes & 


Gardens offers you this combination of mass size and 





selective readership—this rich, responsive market for any 


Serving a SCREENED MARKET of 3'2-Million Better Families 


product or service. 


Doesn't this suggest that you give Better Homes & Gardens 
the top position it merits in your advertising plans for 51? 
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BIG, FAST AND SMART (HE'S 
6'S"AND WEIGHS 265), LEON 
CHARGES LIKE A LOCOMOTIVE 
AND SNAGS PASSES AS THOUGH 
HE HAD FISH HOOKS FOR FINGERS/ 


ONE OF COLLEGIATE FOOTBALLS 
ALL-TIME GREATS, LEON HART 
WON EVERY MAUOR AWARD IN 

THE COUNTRY IN HIS FINALYEAR 
WITH THE FIGHTING IRISH / NOW 
WITH THE DETROIT LIONS, HE IS 
ONE OF THE NATIONAL LEAGUE'S 
MOST PROMISING ROOKIES / 


| GILLETTE SUPER-SPEED. 
IT UUST CAN'T BE MATCHED 
FOR SHAVING EASE AND 








SKOOL) 
tl cm 




















IN STYRENE CASE 
HAS HANDY USED-BLADE COMPARTMENT 


‘ $eavincs A BREEZE WITH THE NEW GILLETTE 

SUPER-SPEED RAZOR... FASTER, SMOOTHER AND 

* FAR MORE REFRESHING. ENJOY INSTANT BLADE 
CHANGING, REAL SHAVING COMFORT AND DOUBLE- 

EDGE ECONOMY... BUY A GILLETTE SUPER- 

SPEED RAZOR SET AT ANY CONVENIENT STORE! 





Gillette's New Dispensers 
HAVE CONVENIENT USED-BLADE COMPARTMENTS 


@ For convenience and safety buy Gillette Blue 
Blades in Gillette’s improved Dispensers. You zip 
out new blades and dispose of old ones presto. 





looks" feel." be,w™ USE 


WITH THE SHARPEST EDGES EVER HONED 
Copyright, 1050, by Gillette Safety Razor Co, 





LEITERS 


Tribute 
Sir: 

I have just had an opportunity to read the 
article in Tue dealing with the life and death 
of Mr. Stimson. I felt that I should like to 
say how well I thought this article dealt 
with Mr. Stimson’s extraordinary career and 


character. 
Joun J. McCroy 


U.S. High Commissioner for Germany 
Frankfurt, Germany 


Prediction 


SIR: 

TAFT NOW OUTSTANDING PRESIDENTIAL CAN- 
DIDATE, THOSE WHO HOPED FOR MAN WITH 
MORAL STRENGTH TO FACE DOMESTIC ISSUES 
HONESTLY AND FAIRLY CAN RALLY BEHIND 
[um]. I PREDICT HIS NOMINATION 1952. 

LOYAL K. KING 





PASADENA, CALIF. 


A New (gulp) Low? 
Sir: 

Your Nov. 6 cover story on the disgusting 
Lil Abner is certainly a record new low of 
some sort... 

R. Rospert Masters 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Sir: 
Al Capp is certainly a genius. Li'l Abner is 
a satire comparable to Gulliver’s Travels. 
Ep FLANAGAN 
Patchogue, N.Y. 


ir: 
Place of honor to Al Capp might have been 
justified as a depressing example of what our 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, NewYork 20, N.Y. 


Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr., $6.00; 
2 yrs., $10.50; 3 yrs., $14.00, Canada and Yukon, 
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Eimer. SOM “rut Rito fel7o.. 


Leerly Cmarivas Catt Cy! 





First with 100% 


Emerson leads again with 
NEW FULL SCREEN FOCUS 
and BLACK MAGIC CONTRAST 





16-inch, FM-AM Phonoradio 
Model 666 ..... 8429.95 
Werranty ond excise tox extra. 





19-inch De Luxe Mahogany 
Console Model 669 $429.95 
Worranty ond excise tax extra. 





Automatic Clock Radi 
Model 671... $34.95. 





Super FM-AM Radio 
Model 659 $59.95 


Prices Slightly Higher in South and West. 
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One minute with a 1951 Emerson 
brings a new experience in tele- 
vision! You'll see 100% clear pic- 
tures from edge to edge. Gone is 
the fuzziness that surrounds or- 
dinary TV screens. With new 
Emerson Full Screen Focus, you 
clearly sEE what others miss! 
And where other pictures 
“wash out” in brightly lighted 
rooms, Emerson’s Black Magic 
Contrast makes the image strong- 
er. Just turn up the contrast for 


extra brilliance, extra clearness! 


Powerful 3-Way Portable 
Model 646 .« 


«. $29.95 
Lease basterves 


Every 5 seconds someone buys an 


Emerson= 


“On or off, my Emerson’s a delight 
to the eye!” says Lawrence Tibbett, 
world-famous baritone, His Emerson is 
the smart, space-saving new 14-inch 
Compact Model 662... an unequaled 
value at. . ~ 2 6 » C1999 


Werranty ond excise tox extra, 


Television! 


You'll enjoy these amazing new 
features plus built-in antenna, 
one-knob tuning, super-long- 
distance circuit . . . the basic 
reasons Why EMERSON PERFORMS 
WHERE OTHERS FAIL! 


100% Clear Radio, Too! For 
the clearest in TV or recorded 
music, see your Emerson dealer. 
Compare Emerson’s style, tone, 
performance and value. Learn 
why more than eleven million 
people own an Emerson .. .« 
clearly America’s best buy ! 


& 


Clearly America’s Best Buy! 


Emerson Radio and Phonograph Corp., New York 11, N. ¥. 
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This man breaks suitcases... 
a P proiely 


The special equipment 
in our factory pre- 
tests every element 

of construction— 
every material used— 
in Amelia Earhart 


Luggage. 









CR EEE EEE EEE EEE HEHEHE EE 


This man does too... — 
These things happen. 


But not to Amelia 
Earhart Luggage. 

For the world’s finest 
luggage does not have 
to be handled 
with care. 


Terr r rT eee eee eee eee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


This suitcase is built to “take it” Either wey, 


For Christmas, what could you 
give that’s finer than... 


-+++A few of the reasons Amelia Earhart Luggage is “different”. rene 










Thick, Cushion No corner joints \"\ 
eraTenTes Edge” Binding to come apart Laboratory tested 


BD D'EO:O'S'O, OO OCOD) 91S SO OD:9 C' O10 5:0:9:0 0:66 0) 0.6619 016 © €'0' 66 0.610 6:5 B10. 6.0:019'0:0.09' C5 2'6.6:0:0.0 





wee Ree HED 
COR eee eee HOO 


; N 
| ii / / \ 
\ 
Braided thread Reversed Lect Steel strong. 
can't run or unravel to prevent “Gaposis” plywood throughout ¢ 


. eee eee ee 
weeee . . eee eee eee eee eee ee ee ee 


If you would like to leorn why Amelia Earhart Luggage is the best, send 10c for the 
gay new primer, 
“There Is A Difference,” to Amelio Earhart Luggoge, Dept, TM-11, 408 Market St., Newark 5, N. Je 





moronic majority feeds on and demands. In- 
stead you appear to deem the pictures artis- 
tic, the tortured slap-dash stories breathtak- 
ing, the primitive jargon and stupid misspell- 
ings sidesplitting. You are awed by that 
$300,000 a year, rather than appalled by 
the discrepancy between it and the earn- 
ings of scientists, researchers, technicians 
and others of real achievement. It’s not 
your Capp cover and story I object to, 
it’s your enthusiasm over juvenile trash for 
grownups. 
Joun Harwoop BAcon 

Jacksonville, Fla. 


Sir: 

. «+ The steady stream of gruesome faces, 
themes, smells, planets, and animals over- 
powers me .. . Why do I keep reading it? 
I like to annoy myself. 

M. J. PALMER 


Royal Oak, Mich. 


Sir: 
This gung be short pome from slobbering 
jan 
You nogoodnicks rawng *bout Half-Cent- 
chery Man 
Painter, shmainter! He’s a (gasp) Tory too 
Finest Hour don’t rate with the tale of the 
Shmoo 
The cigar is lawng, and the face is strawng 
But Fosdick’s is lawnger, and Li'l Abner’s 
(natcherly) strawnger 
So Churchill hokay in a seer ius way 
But a (sob) laff is more needed by pipple 
today 
So for Gootch, Scragg and McSwine, his 
nefiews and nieces 
Caps off to Capp—We luf him to pieces, 
Rupy ERTISCHEK 
East Lansing, Mich. 


Clean Sweep 


SIR: 

. « » I MADE NO STATEMENT TO INDICATE 
THAT I ORDERED THE THREE MINESWEEPERS OF 
MINE DIVISION 32 TO TURN BACK [Trme, Oct. 
30]. I DID NOT AT ANY TIME ORDER THEM TO 
TURN BACK, THE MINESWEEPERS HAD CUT 
THEIR WAY THROUGH MORE THAN 18 PERILOUS 
MILES OF MINED ENEMY WATERS BEFORE THE 
“PIRATE” AND “PLEDGE” WERE MINED. LIEUT. 
COMMANDER BRUCE HYATT HANDLED HIS SHIPS 
THROUGHOUT WITH SUPERLATIVE BRAVERY, 
COOLNESS AND SKILL. 

RICHARD T. SPOFFORD 
COMMANDER 
VIA U.S. NAVY HEADQUARTERS 


@ Tre likes Commander Spofford’s 
version better than the Associated 
Press’s, which Trae used.—Ep. 


Canadian Credit 


Sir: 

Your story of the victory of the U.S. team 
in the National Horse Show at Madison 
Square Garden [Time, Nov. 13] omits a 
point which I think adds to the story. 

Gentleman Farmer Arthur McCashin of 
Pluckemin, N.J., who assisted greatly in the 
victory, rode twelve-year-old Paleface, on 
loan to him from Mr. and Mrs. H. J. 
O'Connell of Montreal. On a visit to the 
O’Connells last summer, McCashin took a 
fancy to the animal, rode him, was con- 
vinced of his merit. He took him to his 
Pluckemin home for further training, suc- 
cessfully put him through eliminations to 
pick the U.S. team, and the grucling three- 
day competition. 

The U.S. won, but credit at least one-third 
of the victory to a Canadian-owned horse. 


G. J. FitzGerRALp 
Montreal, Quebec 
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“YOU'LL PAY FOR THIS!” 


“Early Sunday morning I was driving home from a football 
weekend. Dog tired after traveling 150 miles at night, I must 
have closed my eyes for an instant. 

“A crash like an artillery barrage woke me up in a hurry! 
I’d smashed into the rear of a moving milk truck. Big cans 
tumbled to the street and bounced off the hood of my car. 
Spilled milk covered everything like a white sheet. My new 
car was a wreck! 

“Naturally, the truck driver was boiling mad. “You ought 
to be arrested,’ he shouted threateningly. ‘You'll pay for this!’ 

“When I told him I was fully insured with Liberty Mutual, 
he calmed down. ‘At least you had brains enough to pick a 
company that pays fair claims,’ he muttered. 

“I learned two things from my accident with that milk 
truck. Never, never drive when you are over-tired or sleepy. I 
was lucky to escape with only bruises. Second, be sure your car 
is fully insured with a strong, national company like Liberty 
Mutual. Because their salesman gave me good advice on the 
protection I needed, I was saved from a serious financial loss. 
Liberty Mutual took care of the claim against me promptly and 
efficiently, and, except for the fifty dollars deductible under 
my policy, they paid for the collision damage to my own car.” 

Wherever you drive, Liberty Mutual’s trained representa- 
tives are ready to help you. Their job is to safeguard Liberty 
Mutual policyholders and their families from money losses 
and worry and to pay fair claims promptly. 

To insure dependable and economical service, Liberty 
Mutual serves its policyholders direct. This plan also reduces 


selling and handling costs and gives you more protection for 
your insurance dollar. Dividend savings, often as much as $20 
to $75 or more, have been returned every year to our policy- 
holders, greatly reducing their car and home insurance bills. 

Would you like to know how much you could have saved as 
one of the many policyholders of Liberty Mutual? You can 
find out very easily—by phoning or visiting the nearest of 120 
Liberty Mutual offices in the United States, Canada and 
Hawaii, or by writing to us in Boston. 











LIBERTY © ay, MUTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANIE Ss 


OSTON 
HOME OFFICE: ® STO! 


We work to keep you safe 


LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
LIBERTY MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


We work to keep YOU Safe... by providing protection for business, home and car owners... by removing the causes of home, 
highway and work accidents... by relieving the pain and financial burden of accidents by prompt and friendly handling of claims. 
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Brown Calfskin 
Freeman styles priced from $10.95 up 


“Bi. makers, Chuvce : . . impeccably 


styled in plump, luxurious Calfskin . . . with exclusive 
3-Dimension Fit for greater comfort instantly. 
By America’s largest exclusive makers of men’s fine shoes, 


Freeman Shoe Corporation, Beloit, Wis., Chicago, New York 


Za FREEMAN sice 


THE FOOTWEAR OF SUCCESSFUL MEN 


At Wallachs, New York; Capper & Capper, Chicago; MacDonald and Campbell, Philadelphia; 
Stumpf's, Milwaukee Liemandt's, Minneapolis; Clayton's, Detroit; K. Katz, Baltimore; Wolff's, 
St. Louis; University Shop, Washington; and other fine stores in nearly 5,000 cities coast to coast. 
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Man of the Year? 


Sir: 

There are two Men of the Year who stand 
side by side in making the biggest news: 
1) President Truman, 2) General Douglas 
MacArthur. 

NATHANIEL RUTHERFORD 
Cincinnati 


Sir: 

. .. I nominate Warren Austin, of whom 
all Vermont as well as the Western world is 
proud. At a critical moment when the U.N. 
needed new life and hope, Warren Austin 
gave it in his courageous stand against the 
Russians and in his typical Vermont way of 
telling the truth bluntly. 

VrEsT ORTON 
Weston, Vt. 


Sir: 

, I nominate the greatest criminal in 
history, the man who stole nearly two whole 
continents and killed 13 million persons with 
his ideology: “Handlebar Joe” Stalin. 

Prc. E. RoGER FURBUR 
Trieste, Italy 


Sir: 
. General Douglas MacArthur .. . 
Rosert G. BARTH 
Mattapan, Mass. 


Luscious Strings 
Sir: 

Will you kindly do something for 
me? Take your Art writer out of that 
“smaller office on the Northwest (or Mon- 
tana) corner of the Trme & Lire Building” 
[Time Letters, Nov. 6], and install your 
Music writer, who reported on Sir Thomas 
Beecham’s rendition of Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 41: “... the strings were firmer and not 
quite so luscious as U.S. strings, not so dry 
and nasal as the French” [Trme, Nov. 6]. 

May I point out that they were not so 
sweaty as the South African, not as beefy as 
the Argentine ‘ 

And those clichés: “bounding score,” “tone 
of pure gold,” “polished performance” 

Lewis WILLIAMS 
Philadelphia 
@ Time’s Music editor has already 
been moved to the West-Northwest cor- 
ner, and his office is about to be sound- 
proofed.—Eb. 


Naked Truth 
Sir: 

In your Oct. 2 issue you published an 
Acme photo showing naked North Korean 
P.W.s under the watching eyes of a Marine, 
stripped as a precaution against hidden weap- 
ons... 

I thought you would be interested in a 
similar picture appearing in the Sept. 24 
issue of the central Hungarian Communist 
daily, Ssabad Nép. The Communist explana- 
tion runs as follows: “According to the 
Geneva international agreement, P.W.s must 
be treated humanely, they must not be de- 
prived of their personal belongings and must 
be provided with proper clothing and foot- 
gear. The imperialist troops, murderers of 
thousands of the peaceful Korean people, 
scornfully disdain the most elementary rules 
of humanity as well as international agree- 
ments. This picture shows an American sol- 
dier driving along previously stripped Ko- 
rean P.W.s.” 

For people who are not familiar with 
Communist propaganda methods, this should 
clearly indicate the way the Communists 
work... 

Louis HarAsz 
Salzburg, Austria 
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The Carenanrt “New Amsterdam”... with AM, FM, radio and three-speed phonograph 
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‘“Vears-Ahead” 
Television by 


A new Capehart stands in the place of honor—a gift for every member 
of the family. And what a gift—television that’s years ahead in clarity and 
; sharpness of picture, years ahead in tonal fidelity. International Telephone 
and Telegraph Corporation presents Capehart through its associate, 
Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation. See it. Give it! There's a Capehart 


just right for your family, and just right for your pocketbook. 





) International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation, New York 


For full information on Capehart, write to New CAPEHART phonograph -radios with 


' 


Capebart-Farnsworth Corporation, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana world-famed Cepehart tone! (Above 











You don’t pay extra for Braniff experience 
and safety. They're yours without charge... yet 
Braniff’s ‘background of 22 years, and more 
than one billion passenger miles flown in com- 
plete safety, add much to your travel enjoyment. 

All that you could ask for—really more 
than you,can imagine—in speed, comfort and 
niceties of service is yours, too. 


sath 4; nin YOu 
Braniff’s famous “El Conquistador” flights to f} ee et 


. . . Z twee a ; 
Cuba, Panama, Lima, Rio and Buenos Aires — s»m4f agen 
are the last word in luxury aloft. With cos ances a ae 
deep-cushioned, reclining seats for daytime 0 avon PRONE wy 


lounging, cocktails or cards and bed-size berths for Somton 4 te 
nighttime, with gourmet meals and music, this is truly \ 
travel de luxe. Extra-fine, extra-fast, but no extra fare. 

For the budget-minded, Braniff offers fine, fast, a, 
four-engine service on its “El Intercontinental” 
tourist liners at a 25% savings under standard fares. 

At home or abroad, when you fly Braniff, 
you fly the best. " 
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Aboard El Conquistador 


The minutes and the miles slip away as 
you enjoy the friendly atmosphere of the 
luxury lounge, the special drinks and 
dishes of the countries over which you fly, 
the unsurpassed scenery of Braniff Express 
Routes... it’s air travel at its Braniff best. 
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QnonTiavs-Raoder. 


While Edgar Baker, general manager 
of Time-Lrre International, was in To- 
kyo last month on business, he heard 
from our Korean distributor J. H. Song 
for the first time since the Korean war 
begam. Song and his family had sur- 
vived “the Communist nightmare” by 
hiding in the outskirts of Seoul during 
the Communist occupation. Luckily 
the office of his company, the Interna- 
tional Publicity League, had escaped 
destruction and pillage. 


At the request of his regular cus- 
tomers, who missed Time and Lire 
during the war, we are now supplying 
Song with all available 
back copies as well as 
with the current issues, 
which are going to him 
by commercial airliners. 
At present TLI is also 
flying more than 15,000 
copies of Time to the 
armed forces in Korea 
each week. They go in 
mail pouches to Troop In- 
formation and Education 
Officers, who distribute 
them to company units. 


During his 30,000-mile 
trip to Japan, Hawaii, 
Formosa, the Philippines, Hong Kong, 
the Republic of Indonesia and other 
Far Eastern points, Baker had extended 
conversations with U.S. diplomats, lo- 
cal government leaders and business- 
men. In Japan, he is convinced that 
the economy is reviving strongly. Trme- 
Lire International, which prints two- 
thirds of its Pacific edition in Tokyo, 
has switched from a collar to a yen 
basis in carrying on its Japanese busi- 
ness; from now on it will be accepting 
Japanese currency instead of dollars in 
payment for our mag- 
azines. 


Baker arrived in 
Formosa, where TIME 
and Lrre have the larg- 
est circulations of any 
American magazines, 
on Double Tenth (Oc- 
tober 10), China’s Fourth of July, 
commemorating the end of the Manchu 
dynasty and the beginning of the Chi- 
nese Republic. That afternoon he took 
in his favorite spectator sport, a base- 
ball game played before some 70,000 








EpGar BAKER 


Formosan fans, including ex-head-hunt- 
ing aborigines down from the hills for 
the occasion. 


In Hong Kong he had occasion to in- 
vestigate the black mar- 
ket for Trme and Lire 
inside Communist Chi- 
na. Travelers reported 
the following prices for 
Time in Shanghai: for 
the current issue, $1.80 
(54,000 Chinese dol- 
lars); up to two weeks old, $1.50; up 
to one month old, $1.20. Copies of 
Time can be bought furtively from 
street vendors in Shanghai and are 
passed from hand to hand to other 

readers. 





Says Baker: “This ac- 
tive market for American 
publications in Shanghai 
points up the fact that in 
the Orient, the war of 
ideas and words is a real 
war. Certainly the Chi- 
nese Communists recog- 
nize this. In many South- 
east Asian countries the 
Red Star and Mao Tse- 
tung’s face are among 
the most familiar sights; 
bookstores overflow with 
Communist propaganda 
produced locally or imported from Rus- 
sia, China and Vietminh. In areas where 
literacy rates are generally very low 
the Communists have accepted the 
great truth that the spoken word, the 
whispering campaign and the picture 
cartoon are far more potent weapons 
than the written word. 


Koy Stevens 


“The democracies have disappoint- 
ingly little to offer in opposition. Our 
State Department is stepping up its 
program rapidly and beginning to adapt 
its methods to local conditions. But un- 
less a bigger and better job is done, by 
U.S. private enterprise as well as gov- 
ernment, there is clear danger that we 
shall again, as in China, lose the war of 
ideas—and the support of the illiterate 
millions whom we have not yet learned 
tc talk to in ways they understand.” 


Cordially yours, 


eee 
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When better automobiles 
are built 


BUICK will build them ¢, 








dts got a hoodful 


HEN the talk turns to automo- 

bile engines, the man who calls 
this bonny beauty his own can take 
over the conversation. 


He can tell you of eager-beaver 
power, alert and nimble on take-off, 
tirelessly willing at cruising speed. 
He can expand on the hushed and 
silken smoothness of an engine that 
pours out its horsepower with the 
silent swoop of a Swiss on skis. 

He can quote you figures on miles- 
per-gallon that are hard to beat, even 
in the “small-car’’ field. 


And—if his mind runs to things 
mechanical—he can proudly assert 
that this Buick’s power plant pos- 
sesses a combination of engineer- 
ing features found in no other car 
in the world. 


Your KEY TO GREATER VAL 
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First of all—every Buick ever built 
has had a valve-in-head engine—a 
design which admittedly gets more 
power from every drop of fuel. And, 
believing in valve-in-head from the 
beginning, Buick engineers have 
made the most of their advantage. 


Next—every Buick engine today is a 
Fireball—which means that each 
incoming charge of fuel is wrapped 
up in a miniature cyclone of power 
before it sparks into action. 


Add to this still another Buick 
feature. Every engine is micropoise- 
balanced after assembly to catch and 











eliminate any trace of roughness 
before the engine goes in a Car. 


Still another exclusive, adding to 
smoothness, is Buick’s special way of 
cradling the motor, known as Hi- 
Poise mounting. 

Then—to give you a power delivery 
that is beyond compare—Buick 
engineers perfected the Dynaflow 
Drive.* 


Is it any wonder that the 1950 
demand for Buicks is setting an all- 
time record high? 


Your Buick dealer invites you to find 
out what you've been missing. 
Better make it a point to see him 
—the sooner, the better. How 
about tomorrow? 


*Standard on ROADMASTER, optior 





cost on Suvék and SPECIAL m 


BUICK DIVISION OF 
GENERAL MOTORS 


Tune in HENRY J. TAYLOR, ABC Network, every Monday evening 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE NATION 
A Face to the World 


This was the official face which the 


U.S. in various statements from its leaders 
turned to the world last week: 

The U.S. is living in fear of war. It is in 
a jam in Korea, and unable right now to 
defend Europe. In one breath it begs its 





© Arnold Newman 
ACHESON 
Behind the begging and confessing ... 


enemies to hold their fire; in another 
breath it confesses its own weaknesses. It 
does not want to get in trouble with any- 
body; it just wants brotherhood and peace. 
Behind the statements was the exquisite 
and unconcealed anxiety of U.S. leaders 
over the world crisis, their dread of a win- 
ter campaign in Korea, their ignorance of 
Communist China’s reason for plunging 
into Korea, their bafflement over what 
Mao Tse-tung would do next. It was at 
Mao, chiefly, that they talked. 
“Everything in the World." Secretary 
of State Acheson led off. As a sounding 
board he used a convention of some 200 
delegates of labor, industry, professional 
and religious organizations in Washington. 
He assumed for diplomatic reasons, or 
perhaps because he still believed it, that 
the Red Chinese were merely concerned 
about their property, that they had come 
into the fight in Korea just to protect 
their border. “We are in very considerable 





difficulties,” Acheson said. “We must clear 
away any misunderstanding that there 
may be in the minds of the Chinese. Ev- 
erything in the world,” he said, in the 
statement beamed directly at Peking, was 
being done to make the Communist Chi- 
nese “understand that their proper in- 
terests will be taken care of.” 

The next day, Harry Truman flagged 
Peking with a message which was a mix- 
ture of mild indignation and reassurance. 
It complained that U.N. forces were be- 
ing attacked by planes which fly from the 
“privileged sanctuary” of China, “and 
then flee back across the border.” Mr. 
Truman did not think this was cricket. 
Said the President solemnly: “We have 
never at any time entertained any inten- 
tion to carry hostilities into China... 
We will take every honorable step to pre- 
vent any extension of hostilities into 
the Far East.” 

"| Do Hope..." Last but not least, 
Omar Bradley, a professional fighting man 
who, like the rest of his tribe does too 
much public talking, spoke out for all the 
world to hear. His audience was a conven- 
tion in Atlanta of newspaper editors. He 
dealt by indirection with other implica- 
tions of the Red concentrations along the 
Yalu—that they might be planning to 
make North Korea a permanent open 
sore, that they might be trying to trap the 
bulk of U.S. strength while another, ma- 
jor Red assault was launched elsewhere. 

“I do hope we can get together with 
China,” Bradley said, “and find out what 
they have in mind. I am sure we could 
work out something with them on a satis- 
factory basis . . . War, if it comes, may 
mean the atomic bombing of our cities 
and homes. We have created the atomic 


U.S. WAR CASUALTIES 


Since the Korean war began on 
June 25, U.S. casualties have averaged 
one full company, or about 200 men a 
day. The Defense Department's latest 
report, dated Nov. 10, listed 646 more 
casualties, bringing the total for 139 
days of the war to 28,881. The break- 
down: 


19,740 


Wounpvep 
MIssING 
Total casualties by Services: Army, 
24,989; Marine Corps, 3,375; Navy, 311; 
Air Force, 206. British casualties to 
date, announced last week: 51 dead, 
158 wounded, five missing. 





bomb. Today, we would gladly trade it 
for a genuine course of righteousness in 
the world... 

“Tt is a bruising and shocking fact that 
when we Americans were committed in 
Korea we were left without an adequate 
margin of military strength with which 
to face an enemy at any other specific 
point. Certainly we were left without the 





Michael Rougier—Lire 
BRADLEY 
...« unconcealed dread and bafflement. 


strength to meet a general attack . . . ex- 
cept for the atomic bomb. We cannot con- 
tinue this unnecessary jeopardy to our 
own security.” As a first step in ending the 
“unnecessary jeopardy,” the nation’s 
highest military chief thought that the 
U.S. should try to acquire a “greater de- 
gree of readiness”—which, after all, was 
primarily his job. 

"This Curtain of Lies." The U.S, lead- 
ers got their answer and it was one they 
had coming to them. The Peking radio 
flung back lies and insults: “This mixture 
of honeyed words and threats ... We 
find Truman again offering reassurances 
and Acheson imploring . . . There is no 
misunderstanding. America has lied and 
smashed her way across the world to Chi- 
nese territory and into it, has seized For- 
mosa and is threatening Viet Nam. The 
Chinese people are not deceived by... 
this curtain of lies and bellicosity.” 

A Communist Chinese delegation was 


a EUEEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE 


on its way to the U.N., not to plead their 
case but to accuse their accusers (see 
Wer isn Asta). The U.S. and its allies 
awaited them, not in a mood to rebuke 
them but in a mood to conciliate. 

It was a situation that invited the kind 
of reckless enemy  misinterpretations 
which had made war look attractive to 
Hitler. The U.S. leaders’ confessions of 
weakness and misgivings, their apparent 
willingness to make a deal with the Com- 
munists in spite of the lessons of the past, 
their air of pessimism akin to jitters, were 
not in the underlying U.S. currents of 
thought. Even through the Acheson, Tru- 
man and Bradley talks had run the deter- 
mination of a nation to fight if there were 
no other choice. Korea itself was a guar- 
antee of that. But this determination, so 
softly stated, so barely audible amidst the 
cries of woe, might be missed. Chiefly it 
was the face of fear and anxiety which last 
week the U.S. presented to the world. 


The Re-Examinists 

Secretary of State Acheson sighted 
along his nose at his Republican critics 
last week. Speaking to a meeting of the 
National Council of Negro Women, he 
said what he thought of such men as 
Robert Taft, who had had the temerity 
to suggest a “re-examination” of U.S. 
foreign policy (Time, Nov. 20). Sniffed 
the Secretary: 

“We are told [by Senator Taft that] 
it is very rude to refer to anybody as an 
isolationist . . . that all isolationists are 
extinct, that they are just as dead as the 
dodo. But there is a new species on the 
horizon and this new species I call the 
‘re-examinist,’ because the re-examinist 
says, ‘I want to re-examine all our poli- 
cies.’ ” 

With the air of a man who was sure he 
had hold of a simile any schoolboy could 
understand, the Secretary continued: 

He would compare the re-examinist to 
a farmer who pulled up his crops in the 
morning to see how they had done during 
the night, or to the man & wife who asked 
themselves each morning whether they 
were really in Jove. Such persons are iso- 
lationists after all, he said, because they 
were “incapable of constancy of purpose, 
incapable of leadership where mutual con- 
fidence is required.” 

Descending from the heights of pedan- 
tic semantics, the Secretary triumphantly 
reviewed U.S. foreign policy, past & pres- 
ent. “In the light of what I am saying,” 
he demanded, “does it make sense to say, 
‘I want to re-examine our programs, I 
want to look at this all over again to see 
whether we should have started it’?” 

The obvious answer came in an indig- 
nant chorus from Republicans: yes. And 
it came not only from those whom Ache- 
son was trying to isolate as “isolationists.” 
Vermont's Senator Ralph Flanders, a sup- 
porter of bipartisanship in foreign affairs, 
declared: “There is going to be a re-exam- 
ination of foreign policy by Congress. 
That is simply one of the facts of life, and 
the Secretary of State had better take 
cognizance of it.” 
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THE CONGRESS 
Chair-Pullers 


Oregon’s falcon-faced Repubican Mav- 
erick Wayne Morse figured that in the 
82nd Congress he deserved a seat on the 
powerful Senate Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee. He had been after it since 1946, and 
had lost out in 1949 because the Demo- 
cratic majority had denied Republicans a 
sixth seat on the committee. But in organ- 
izing the 82nd Congress, Republican lead- 
ers apparently had other plans. 

The New York Times front-paged a sto- 
ry quoting “the most competent author- 
ity” on the subject as saying that the Re- 
publicans would probably pick someone 
other than Morse for the seat. The un- 
named “authority” was obviously Mr. 
Republican himself, Ohio’s Robert Taft. 
He indicated that party leaders consid- 





Associated Press 
REPUBLICAN Morse 
In name only? 


ered Fair-Dealing Wayne Morse a Repub- 
lican in name only, and would rather 
choose Californian William F. Knowland, 
unrelenting critic of Dean Acheson, and 
at the moment, off on Formosa break- 
fasting with Chiang Kai-shek. Morse had 
stood with Michigan’s Arthur Vandenberg 
in support of most of the Administration’s 
foreign policy, but Vandenberg was ill and 
presumably unable to exert his dominance 
over G.O.P. foreign policy. 

Wayne Morse carried the fight into the 
open. He called a press conference, and 
read a letter written right after the elec- 
tion: “I should say the path is now clear 
for you to cash your I.0.U, on a seat in the 
Foreign Relations Committee,” it said. “If 
I succeed in returning in January, which 
I expect to do—at least on limited terms 
—I shall be entirely comfortable and hap- 
py to see you in this committee post.” It 
was signed “Arthur H. Vandenberg.” Morse 
added that he would use his seniority over 
Bill Knowland to claim the committee spot. 


But by the hoary gentlemen's club 
rules of the U.S. Senate, if Wayne Morse 
could pull rank on Bill Knowland, there 
were eleven Republican Senators who could 
do the same to Morse. The group included 
such Administration scourges as Bob Taft 
himself (although he preferred to stick 
with the Finance and Labor committees* ), 
Nebraska's intractable Kenneth Wherry 
and Michigan’s Homer Ferguson. Fergu- 
son, apparently eyeing the Foreign-Rela- 
tions seat for himself, spent part of the 
week bobbing ostentatiously around the 
U.N. Out of this roster, Republican lead- 
ers were sure they could pick a man to 
pull the seat out from under eager Wayne 
Morse, and pop into it before he picked 
himself off the floor. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
Bedfellows 


In Washington, it was be-kind-to-dic- 
tators week. 

At long last, Francisco Franco of Spain 
got the ECA loan he had been seeking. 
With the air of a man holding his nose 
and obeying an unpleasant command, 
ECA announced that it would begin “im- 
mediately” to channel to Spanish indus- 
tries and companies the $62.5 million in 
ECA funds set aside for Spain by the 8rst 
Congress. Able no longer to ignore the will 
of Congress, despite its own contempt for 
the Franco dictatorship, the Administra- 
tion did its best to make it look as unlike 
a Marshall Plan project as possible. ECA 
would send no mission to Madrid, would 
leave the handling of the money to the 
Export-Import Bank. 

The timing of the loan to Spain was de- 
signed to smooth the way for U.S. aid to 
another dictator whom the Administra- 
tion was more eager than Congress to 
help: Yugoslavia'’s Marshal Tito. With 
Spain assured of its pot of gold, President 
Truman asked congressional leaders for 
money to Tito to offset a famine which 
might, said the President, topple Tito 
from power. President Truman did not 
deny that Tito was a Communist; he sim- 
ply did not mention it. “Tito’s defection 
from Kremlin control represents the first 
setback for Soviet imperialism and as 
such is an important political symbol,” 
explained Mr. Truman. “Tito controls the 
largest fighting force in Europe except 
the Soviet Union and .. / these forces 
constitute an important element in the 
defense of Western Europe against Soviet 
aggression.” The President wanted Con- 
gress, when it reconvened Nov. 27, to ap- 
prove emergency funds to feed the 
drought-stricken Yugoslavs. As a stopgap 
until Congress took up the matter, ECA 
had already diverted $11,500,000 worth 
of flour from its Italian and German 
stocks. The Export-Import Bank rushed 
off a quick $6,000,000 for drought relief 
out of the $s5 million in U.S. credits al- 
ready granted to Tito. The first U.S. relief 
shipment arrived in Yugoslavia last week. 


% Under congressional rules, each Senator is 
limited to membership on two committees. 
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THE PRESIDENCY 
Arms & the Man 


Since the attempt on the President's 
life, the west office wing of the White 
House had taken on the atmosphere of a 
medieval castle. Only the portcullis and 
moat were missing. Armed Secret Service- 
men and uniformed cops, the indispensa- 
ble sentinels of modern day, surrounded 
the building and grounds. The street which 
Harry Truman crossed, to hold his weekly 
press conference in the archaic State De- 
partment Building, was blocked off by new 
picket fences and sentry boxes; of the 
many side doors in the building, all were 
locked but one, and that was guarded 
closely by a man who insisted on a White 
House pass for anyone who left or entered. 

Protected as he was from physical at- 
tack, the President still had to contend 
with the shafts of the press. For this he 
wore his usual armor—the quick, thick 
Truman smile. The archers of the fourth 
estate commenced target practice as soon 
as Mr. Truman finished reading his pro- 
nouncement on China (see above), and 
the first shaft rang against the armor: 
“Some Republicans interpret the election 
as meaning that you should ask for the 
resignation of Mr. Acheson.” 

Guesses. Dean Acheson is going to stay 
—period, said the President; you might 
as well stop speculating about it. (On the 
same subject, Dean Acheson said last 
week: “Despite some rumors to the con- 
trary, I am looking forward to further 
years.” ) 

“This is the first press conference since 
election . . .” another newsman began. 
The President said he was expecting this 
subject to come up. “As I remember it,” 
continued the archer, “you made some 
rather hopeful predictions before the elec- 
tions.” That he had, the President con- 
fessed. He guessed he was like all the rest 
of the pollsters—it didn’t come out the 
way he thought it would. But he was used 
to that. People should remember, the Pres- 
ident added, that it was an off year. 

What about Senator Taft’s victory in 
Ohio? The President wasn’t even blue 
about that, he said. Any state can elect 
anybody they want, he added, and besides 
he had never had any personal falling-out 
with Mr. Taft; they just don’t agree on 
public policies. Didn’t the election re- 
turns mean that the President would have 
to slow down his Fair Deal program? 
Not at all, said the President. Most of 
the elections turned on local conditions, 
he insisted. 

Explanations. But the armor of good 
humor seemed to fall off as he spoke. When 
another newsman asked if the whole Fair 
Deal program would be laid before the 
lame-duck Congress Nov. 27, the Presi- 
dent replied acidly that time & time again 
he had explained, in words of one syllable, 
that the Fair Deal program would be pre- 
sented to the new Congress in January. 

The conference ended. Harry Truman, 
flanked by his protectors, marched back 
into the castle, there to consider anew how 
to lay siege to that fortress down at the 
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other end of Pennsylvania Avenue, where 
the enemy had added such powerful rein- 
forcements on Nov. 7. 


The President last week picked the man 
to head his Point Four program for help- 
ing the world’s underdeveloped areas. To 
direct what the President proposed in 
1949 as “a bold new program” and for 
which Congress appropriated a not-so-bold 
$34.5 million, Harry Truman named 63- 
year-old Dr. Henry G. Bennett, president 
of Oklahoma A & M. An expert in agricul- 
ture and mining, Bennett also has a repu- 
tation for getting money out of legislators. 
Last April Bennett did a little Point Four- 
aging on his own when he went to Ethiopia 
to advise Haile Selassie on agriculture. 
Bennett has five children. The name of 
one daughter should endear him to the 
loyalty board: Liberty Loven. 
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He has already done some fouraging. 


COMMUNISTS 


Man on the Fringe 

Sallow, pasty-faced Chemist Harry Gold 
of Philadelphia had lost 50 lbs. since the 
FBI jailed him last summer. The man who 
was spy Klaus Fuchs’s go-between in pass- 
ing top U.S. atomic secrets to Russia had 
improved his hours in jail by dieting. With 
the shrunken look of an underprivileged 
cat, he slipped into the witness chair of a 
Manhattan federal courtroom one morn- 
ing last week to testify against two of his 
old cronies. They were Chemical Engineer 
Abe Brothman, 36, and Brothman’s assist- 
ant, spirited Miriam Moskowitz, 34, both 
accused of obstructing the U.S. Govern- 
ment’s investigation of espionage. 

Witness Gold perked up as he began to 
tell his devastating story. He had been a 
Communist spy from 1935 to 1946, but he 
had never joined the party because U.S. 
party members, he said contemptuously, 
were “a lot of wacked-up Bohemians.” In 


September 1941, his Russian bosses or- 
dered him to take over the “apparatus 
contact” with Abe Brothman, who was 
then a chemical engineer for a N.Y. manu- 
facturer. A few nights later, following in- 
structions, he stood on a Manhattan street 
corner and waited until a car cruised up. 
He noted the license number, saw that the 
car was the one he was waiting for. 

Regards from Helen. “I opened the 
door and got in,” Gold recounted. “The 
man inside seemed startled, but he seemed 
reassured when I gave him the recognition 
signal: ‘I bring regards from Helen,’ and 
asked how his wife was.” “Helen” had 
been Brothman’s old contact (and was, in 
fact, Elizabeth Bentley, then a Commu- 
nist courier and now another witness 
against Brothman). 

For the next three years, Abe Brothman 
fed the apparatus with blueprints and 
drawings of such top defense projects as 
high-octane gasoline manufacture, turbine- 
type airplane engines and chemical han- 
dling equipment. The Russians had set up 
such a good photographic laboratory in 
the offices of Amtorg, the Soviet trading 
agency, that Gold could have papers pho- 
tographed and returned to Brothman with- 
in two hours. 

There was nothing secret about most of 
this stuff, Gold explained. The Russians 
could have found many of the designs and 
drawings in textbooks or technical man- 
uals, or could even have bought them from 
U.S. firms. But they had gone through 
“sad experiences” with some of the plans 
they had bought, said Gold. American 
companies had a way of “sabotaging” the 
blueprints by hiding defects; when the 
Russians started building to specification, 
things were always going wrong, Stolen 
plans worked better. 

Wonderful Experience. Abe's biggest 
coup, Gold went on, was delivery of a 
suitcase full of notes and “between 25 
and 50” blueprints on the manufacture of 
synthetic Buna-S rubber. This, the jubi- 
lant Russians told him, was worth “two or 
three brigades of men.” Later, when Abe 
grumbled that his work for the U.S.S.R. 
was not appreciated, Gold introduced him 
to the chief Russian spy. His name: Semen 
Semenov. Spy Semenov’s cover-up was a 
job with Amtorg in New York but Gold 
told Brothman that the Russian had come 
directly from the U.S.S.R. to thank him. 
Abe called this “one of the most wonderful 
experiences of my life,” said Gold. 

In mid-1947, FBI agents—“Rover 
boys,” the spies called them—and a grand 
jury began asking questions of Gold. He 
laughingly reported to Brothman and Miss 
Moskowitz that he had given the grand 
jury the impression of being “a small, 
timid, frightened man, who in some man- 
ner was involved on the fringe of espionage 
and who now was completely aghast at 
what he was on the brink of.” Brothman 
and Miriam were delighted. 

Sitting across the courtroom from Har- 
ry Gold, Brothman heard the story last 
week in tight-lipped silence; Miss Mosko- 
witz with grinning disdain. Their chance 
to answer it was yet to come. 
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MANNERS & MORALS 


Kiddies in the Old Corral 
(See Cover) 

The gesticulating armies of children 
who will jam Central Park West and 
Broadway this week to see Macy’s famed 
Thanksgiving Day parade were prepared 
for what could only be described as a Sen- 
sational Experience. Bands, clowns, floats 
and gigantic, inflated rubber animals were 
scheduled as usual. But Macy’s, in one of 
its super coups, Had also procured the 
services of the noblest drugstore cowboy 
of them all—none other than television’s 
black-clad, white-haired, 55-year-old Wil- 
liam (“Hopalong Cassidy”) Boyd. 

When he hove into view—a gallant, 
smiling, if somewhat aging figure, sitting 
his white, 16-year-old steed, Topper, with 


foot boy and the pigtailed girl, when chil- 
dren collected bugs and horseshoe nails, 
licked the eggbeater and looked at stere- 
opticon slides for entertainment, any tail- 
gate medicine spieler (“Get away, boys, 
you bother me”) could hold them spell- 
bound. Even so, only the more daring of 
the barefoot set got within range of the 
flares and banjo music; parents felt that 
the childish brain should be allowed to age 
at least as long as good whisky before be- 
ing exposed to such works of the devil. 
But in 1950 the kiddies form a vast, 
commercial audience, almost as important 
to U.S. business as their soap-opera-loving 
mothers; each has become a sort of quiv- 
ering vacuum tube, and the man who can 
tune in on exactly the right wave length 
automatically assumes the same power 
over the tot that Edgar Bergen holds over 
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the assurance born of a hundred B west- 
erns—pandemonium was certain to reign. 
The screams, the whistles, the volleys of 
exploding caps which racket up whenever 
he rides through the ranks of his wriggling 
idolaters would probably outdo anything 
ever heard during the games of ancient 
Rome. 

Sing a Song of Sixpence. Among all the 
U.S. enterprisers who devote themselves 
to titillating the unripened mind, none has 
succeeded as Hoppy has, both with his 
under-age customers and the thousands of 
manufacturers, retailers and advertising 
men who hawk his wares. Last week 63 
television stations were pumping out his 
old movies, 152 radio stations were car- 
rying his voice, 155 newspapers were 
printing his new Hopalong Cassidy comic 
strip, and 108 licensed manufacturers 
were turning out Hopalong Cassidy prod- 
ucts at the rate of $70 million a year. 

None of this has been as easy as it 
seems today. Back in the day of the bare- 
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Charlie McCarthy. Given just the right 
nudge, Junior, even at distances up to 
3,000 miles, will open his mouth and say, 
“Mamma... buy me.. .” 

Last week, as a result, the struggle to 
stimulate his avarice and his adrenal 
glands, channel his capacity for hero wor- 
ship—and, at times, to threaten him sub- 
tly with the horrors of being a social out- 
cast (see Rapio)—tied up whole brigades 
of high-powered executives and fortunes 
in speculative capital. Twenty-five million 
U.S. children in the most receptive age 
bracket (4 to 13) were tumbled ceaseless- 
ly in a sea of entertainment, while in the 
background bugles pealed, hoofbeats 
drummed, tires screeched, gunfire echoed 
and stentorian voices bawled the advan- 
tages of endless yummy products. 

Boots & Saddle. Earlier generations of 
U.S. children had been exposed to this 
sort of thing, of course. More than one 
house was burned to the ground in the ’gos 
by small boys reading Nick Carter in the 


attic by candlelight. Buffalo Bill and his 
Wild West show set hordes of amateur 
buckaroos to lassoing gate posts and hap- 
less cats. As early as 1907, the Youth's 
Companion promised boys who sent in a 
new subscription and $1.15 a “No. 3 strik- 
ing bag. . . new pear shape, very popular, 
particularly adapted for quick work. . .” 
Girls could earn “artistic wood-burning 
outfits” by selling gold-eye needles. 

In the 1920s, a kid with 25¢ and any 
sort of buyer’s instinct at all could get his 
blood genuinely curdled once a week at 
the movies—if he was lucky he could 
watch Bill Hart galloping noiselessly 
across the prairie, and shudder at the sight 
of Pearl White lashed to the railroad 
tracks. But when radio invaded the U.S. 
home, children began to absorb this kind 
of nerve-jangling opiate every day and, 
when it was refused them, to complain as 
bitterly as if they were denied nourish- 
ment. 

When the fevered radio advertisers of 
the 1930s tried to discover just how 
much dough could be squeezed out of 
Junior—a process approached in much 
the same spirit as that with which the 
Texas Rangers squeezed information out 
of Mexican bandits—it seemed improba- 
ble that the growing nervous system could 
stand much more stimulation, or that the 
tender, childish gullet could gulp down 
more bread, breakfast food, candy or soft 
drinks. 

This turned out to be a naive underesti- 
mate of Junior’s appetites: he pined for 
more & more entertainment and he got it 
—almost always with the encouragement 
of his parents, who discovered that blood 
& thunder would pacify him almost as 
effectively as Seconal, and that cutting off 
his comic books would reduce him to 
obedience faster than the old-fashioned 
razor strop. 

Before World War IT, the networks, it 
is true, did reform themselves up to a 
point. Advertising tactics which smacked 
faintly of blackmail (General Mills once 
suggested that a character in one of its 
shows would die for lack of medical atten- 
tion unless more Wheaties were sold) were 
reluctantly abandoned. 

But to the untrained ear the change was 
virtually undetectable. The Green Hor- 
net, The Lone Ranger (‘‘Hi-yo, Silver 
—awa-a-a-a-a-y!”), Soo-o0-per-ma-a-an, 
The Shadow, and an ear-shattering collec- 
tion of other thrillers kept on blasting 
through millions of loudspeakers; the an- 
nouncer’s thrilling command—‘Ask moth- 
er nOw!”—echoed louder than ever. Fan- 
cier and more complicated box-top pre- 
miums (Planetary Maps, Atomic Bomb 
Rings, Magni-glow Writing Rings, Detec- 
tive Badges, Compass-Magnifying Glasses, 
Explorer’s Sun Watches) came flooding 
through the mails by the ton. 

And on top of all this came television, 
which not only assaulted the childish ear, 
but (in the words of Fred Allen) threat- 
ened to change Americans into creatures 
with eyeballs as big as cantaloupes and no 
brain at all. Last week countless hordes of 
U.S. children not only went to the movies 
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once a week, listened to their radio favor- 
ites among 27 children’s network programs 
(often reading comic books and blowing 
bubble gum at the same time), but spent 
millions of kiddie-hours squinting hypnot- 
ically at the 35 shows offered them on 
flickering television screens. 

Home on the Range. The kiddies ex- 
hibited a leaping enthusiasm for the new 
and massive doses of entertainment of- 
fered by video. Overnight, almost every 
little boy & girl in the nation had become 
a cowboy; in those carefully metered peri- 
ods which they spent outdoors between 
programs, they saw cattle rustlers around 
every corner. They were not the first U.S. 
children to indulge in make-believe about 
the Old West. But they were the first to 
catch the fever simultaneously from coast 
to coast and to demand such splendid 
arms and accouterments. 

Children with impressively styled cap 
guns and bejeweled double holsters (many 
tied to their thighs to facilitate a fast 
draw) were so commonplace that those 
without them seemed a little under- 
dressed, and those who still carried such 
outmoded armament as X-Ray Guns or 
Atomic Disintegrators, hopelessly old- 
fashioned. When firing, they sometimes 
seemed a little confused by their multi- 
programmed backgrounds; instead of just 
crying “Bang!” like older generatioris, 
they imitated rockets and/or ricocheting 
bullets (“Ptche-e-e-e-e-e-w”), enormous 
steel springs (“Boing-oing-oing!’’), or ma- 
chine guns (‘“Ha-ha-ha-ha-ha-ha!”). 

But in all else—even to the horselike 
galloping which had become as de rigueur 
among seven-year-old girls (who also 
whinnied occasionally) as the slouch 
among debutantes of the ’20s—they were 
faithful to their hero, the clear-eyed Hop- 
along. Black Hopalong Cassidy shirts and 
Hopalong Cassidy pants were simple ne- 
cessities; the more fashionable put on 
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Hopatonec & WIPE 
Both fate and duty. 
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Fame, fun, a handsome wardrobe, a boat ride—and another William Boyd. 


Hopalong Cassidy pajamas to sleep in a 
Hopalong Cassidy bed, had Hopalong Cas- 
sidy wallpaper (which outsold every de- 
sign in the U.S. this year), ate Hopalong 
Cassidy cookies and peanut butter and 
rode a Hopalong Cassidy bicycle (which 
has handle bars shaped like steer horns). 

Don't Fence Me In. The man who 
touched off this twin epidemic of hero- 
worship and product-hunger had not only 
done so with Howdy-Doody to left of him 
and Kukla, Fran & Ollie to right of him, 
but with little of the background which 
might be deemed necessary for hog-tying 
a whole generation. He shudders at west- 
ern music (particularly when sung by his 
principal rivals, Roy Rogers and Gene 
Autry), has never branded a cow or mend- 
ed a fence, cannot bulldog a steer. Though 
he has learned to ride competently enough, 
he would rather see his Nielsen rating 
drop (last week’s: 34.8) than climb aboard 
a rodeo bronc. 

During his early years in Hollywood, 
anyone who had predicted that he would 
end up as the rootin’-tootin’ idol of U.S. 
children would have been led instantly off 
to a headshrinker.* Boyd, an Ohio-born 
laborer’s son, went to California in 1915 
because he yearned for money, fame, pret- 
ty girls and fun. He was a husky, hand- 
some, good-natured youth with wavy plat- 
inum hair, and he hoped the motion-pic- 
ture business would provide all. It did. He 
married a Boston heiress, whom he met 
while toiling as the chauffeur of a for-hire 
car; when divorce ended the union a year 
and a half later, he had accumulated such 
a handsome wardrobe that Producer Cecil 
B. DeMille personally gave him a job 
—at $30 a week. 





* Hollywood jargon for a psychiatrist. 


The Deer & the Antelope Play. In the 
years that followed, he became the ro- 
mantic star of such films as The Volga 
Boatman, Two Arabian Knights, Dress 
Parade, earned $100,000 a year—and 
spent $127,000 a year. It was the era of 
Theda Bara, Rudolph Valentino, the fan- 
tastic low-taxed Hollywood salary and 
the uninhibited Hollywood way of life. 
Bill Boyd accumulated a mansion in Bev- 
erly Hills, a beach house at Malibu, a 
ranch in the coastal hills, numerous boot- 
leggers, and—with his pals Wallace Reid, 
Jack Pickford, Rod La Rocque—paddled 
happily with the tide. He got married and 
divorced three more times, and once dur- 
ing a party bought a yacht because every- 
body wanted to go for a boat ride. 

This full, rich life ended with a bang in 
1931. It was a time when many a silent 
star suddenly became a has-been, Boyd 
has another reason for his decline: anoth- 
er actor named William Boyd (who had 
played Sergeant Quirt in the Broadway 
version of What Price Glory?) was raided 
by the police during a noisy party and 
thrown into jail for possession of illegal 
whisky and gambling equipment. Hopa- 
long-to-be suffered; when newspapers ran 
his picture by mistake, Radio Pictures 
tore up a $3,000-a-week contract, pushed 
him adrift. 

It was four years before he got a steady 
job, playing the part of Hopalong Cas- 
sidy in a series of B westerns produced 
by an oldtime horse-opera manufacturer 
named Harry Sherman. Boyd and Sher- 
man made 54 Hopalong pictures. Then in 
1943, because of rising costs, Sherman 
stopped producing them. Boyd made 
twelve more on his own hook, finally was 
forced to quit too. In 1947, at the age of 
, he was on the beach again, this time 
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apparently for good. But he refused to be- 
lieve he was through. 

His years as Hoppy had changed him. 
He had stopped drinking, except for an 
occasional glass of champagne or a little 
white wine & soda, a drinking regimen he 
still faithfully follows. He had met and 
married his fifth and present wife—a 
pretty, blonde ex-actress named Grace 
Bradley, who stayed with him when the 
going was toughest and converted him 
into the most faithful of one-woman men. 
And as far as the public was concerned, he 
had virtually assumed a new identity— 
that of Hopalong Cassidy. 

In Author Clarence Mulford’s original 
pulp-paper stories, Hoppy had been a 
ragged, tobacco-chewing, whiskery cow- 
poke who walked with a bad limp. But 
Boyd made him a veritable Galahad of 
the range—a soft-spoken paragon who did 
not smoke, drink, or kiss girls, who tried 
to capture the rustlers instead of shooting 
them, and who always let the villain draw 
first if gunplay was inevitable. 

Dreamer with a Penny. Boyd gambled 
everything on getting the television rights 
to the Hopalong Cassidy pictures, al- 
though television was only a vague dream 
when he began and some of his critics 
thought he might just as well have been 
buying up freight space on the first rocket 
to the moon. He sold his ranch, mort- 
gaged his automobile, moved into a little 
four-room bungalow in the Hollywood 
hills (where he still lives), sank every 
nickel he could beg, borrow or earn into 
his vast and complicated project. It took 
almost $350,000 in all, involved years of 
haggling and the signing of 1,500 separate 
contracts. But when television became an 
actuality, he was ready. 

He hit one of the most amazing jack- 
pots in the history of the entertainment 
business. The old Hoppy movies had never 
sent any motion-picture audiences home 
with stars in their eyes, but they electri- 
fied the junior television slave. Because 
children like their stories repeated, the 
films have increased steadily in popularity, 
even though some are now being televised 
for the third time. Almost overnight, 
Boyd found himself a hero—and a hero 
with the Midas touch. 

Jingle Jangle. In the first few months 
after Hopalong Cassidy shirts and pants 
were put on the market, the U.S. supplies 
of black dyes were badly strained; a Los 
Angeles bakery, which had been flubbing 
along in seventh place among its compet- 
itors for years, leaped to the van with 
gazelle-like ease simply by using Hopa- 
long to promote its Barbara Ann Bread. 
Every product that adopted his name 
(at a fat fee to Hoppy) was sucked in- 
stantly into the maw of an insatiable 
demand. 

When Boyd went on a personal-appear- 
ance tour across the U.S., he was con- 
stantly surrounded by fearsome crowds; 
$5,000 people rushed through a Brooklyn 
department store in four short hours sim- 
ply to take a look at him, and 350,000 
people jammed mid-Manhattan streets 
when he appeared outside the New York 
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Daily News building to advertise the 
Hopalong Cassidy comic strip. 

This phenomenon has had almost as 
strong an effect on the self-made cowboy 
as it has on his juvenile admirers. Boyd— 
who, at 55, is an erect, ruddy man with a 
direct gaze, a quick smile, and a surprising 
air of authority and command—now has 
an almost evangelistic attitude about his 
success. He discusses himself in the third 
person—as “Hoppy” or “this character”— 
and seems to feel that he has retapped the 
same deep vein of American character 
which made the Old West, and that it is 
both his fate and his duty to strengthen 
the fiber of U.S. youth. 

Although he once rebelled at western 
costumes, he now—in keeping with his 
mission—wears a ten-gallon hat and cow- 
boy boots at all times. He is also convinced 
that his public does not consider him an 





Burrato BILL 
From “Bang!” to “Boing-oing-oing! 
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actor, but simply a friend—a sort of be- 
nign but colorful uncle whom it instinc- 
tively wants to invite for dinner. 

“Took at the way those crowds act,” he 
said last week. “They all want to touch 
Hoppy. The women want to kiss him and 
the men want to hug him. They hold up 
their little babies to him. . . their own 
flesh & blood. What do those babies know 
of Hoppy? ... Nothing . . . but the 
men & women want Hoppy to see those 
kids. Crowds never pull at Hoppy or try 
to tear his clothes. If they start pushing, 
I just say, ‘Now kids. . . be good kids’— 
I call them all kids, grown-ups and all— 
and they settle down.” After a moment he 
added moodily: “Sometimes I can feel 
hands all over me when I get home—but 
they do it because they’re Hoppy’s 
friends.” 

His insistence on the sanctity of this 
semi-mystical relationship goes beyond 
mere words. When a department-store 
manager suggested that crowds which had 


come to see Hoppy were duty-bound to 
buy something in return, the people’s 
friend promptly punched him in the nose. 
A fortnight ago in Manhattan, Boyd at- 
tended an evening performance of the 
new Ethel Merman musical, Call Me Mad- 
am, Crowds in the lobby immediately 
crushed around him, but when the man- 
ager tried to extricate him he roared: 
“Hey—you! Let go my sleeve. These are 
my friends, my friend, and I'll come into 
your theater in good time.” He was 
cheered, 

The Last Roundup. Although Boyd 
takes a human delight in making a fast 
buck, his attitude toward the licensed pro- 
ducts which made him most of the $8oo- 
ooo (before taxes) he earned this year is 
one of really Hoppy-like restraint. He has 
refused to license bubble gum, sharp- 
pointed tops, and nine out of ten of the 
other products on which he has been asked 
to put his name, and has insisted on rea- 
sonable prices and good quality before 
giving his blessing to manufacturers. 

Part of this attitude may well stem 
from pure Hopalongishness—a state of 
mind which has caused Boyd to cease all 
personal appearances at which his “friends” 
are charged an admission, But part of it is 
shrewd business practice. Boyd has no 
illusions that his popularity can continue 
at its present rate and he hopes to convert 
Hoppy from a television idol into a brand 
name before the roof falls in. 

This discretion seems wise. In the face 
of the barrages of entertainment fired at 
them by advertisers, U.S. children have 
not only retained their sanity and their 
digestions but kept a deadly critical sense. 
Millions of them listen to radio and watch 
television with the same blasé attitude 
with which New York subway riders flip 
through the sensations recounted in the 
tabloids, In the last analysis, both the 
advertiser and the entertainer are at their 
mercy—with their little fingers still gum- 
my from the last helping of breakfast 
food, they can turn a button and bring 
industrial empires tumbling down. 

Last week Hoppy’s public, by & large, 
was still wildly loyal to him. But here & 
there, kiddie-dissension reared its inno- 
cent-looking head. A few children seemed 
in an uneasy state of transition from cow- 
boys to interplanetary travel as depicted 
in such programs as Tom Corbett, Space 
Cadet and Space Patrol. Others just seemed 
to think Hoppy was too darned good for 
this world. 

Said nine-year-old Tim Leffler, of San 
Francisco: “Hopalong’s dull—if he’d only 
just die once in a while!” Carl Bleiken, a 
seven-year-old televiewer of Hingham, 
Mass., complained: “I like Bobby Benson 
of B-Bar-B Ranch better. He’s more truer. 
Hopalong never gets wounded, but Bobby 
Benson does. There’s a whole bunch in 
Bobby Benson, and they have good team- 
work, not like Hopalong Cassidy.” But the 
deadliest arrow was launched by little 
Jack Clough of Rye, N.Y. Jeered he: 
“Slipalong Catastrophe!” 

A cowboy never knew when the herd 
would tromp him down. 
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CRIME 
"| Ain't Never..." 


The Senate’s Kefauver investigating 
committee visited the City of the An- 
gels last week and sought out its most 
aggrieved blue-jowled cherub, roly-poly 
Gambler Mickey Cohen. 

From the minute he entered a crowded 
courtroom in Los Angeles’ federal build- 
ing, Mickey was the star of the show. 
Wearing a natty brown suit, brown tie 
and deep black scowl, he faced a whole 
battery of newsmen, photographers, mov- 
ie cameras and tape recorders. Said Mick- 
ey proudly: “I could spit on the sidewalk 
and it would make headlines.” For five 
hours, without notes and without much 
help from his two lawyers, he answered 
questions put by committee lawyers and 
three Senators. Whenever they put him 
on the spot, Mickey would hoist his bushy 
eyebrows, look injured and answer: “I 
don’t know.” He denied every charge on 
which he was questioned: 

“TI ain’t never muscled no one in my 
life:.«:.6 5” 

“T ain’t never offered no policeman a 
bribe.” 

“I never pistol-whipped anyone.” 

“T ain't never been with no prosti- 
CULE 0.0.0” 

“T never had no part of a fix... 

“T never strong-armed nobody in my 
life. I may have beat up some people. . .” 

For hours, Mickey was questioned 
about his income. He finally admitted to 
a $40,000 home, $48,000 in furnishings, 
two Cadillacs and an armored car. But he 
insisted that he was really broke and owed 
about $300,000 to friends who frequently 
lend him large sums without collateral, 
security, or even a note, because “they 
just happen to like me.” 

Grey-haired Senator Charles Tobey of 
New Hampshire broke in incredulously, 
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GAMBLER COHEN 
“People are shooting at me.” 
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“How do you maintain that kind of 
credit?” 

Mickey allowed himself a smile. “It’s 
getting very weak, Senator.” 

Although frequently nettled, Mickey 
completely lost his poise only once. When 
a committee lawyer began a question, “Is 
it not a fact ... that you live extrav- 
agantly, surrounded by violence? . . .” 
Mickey roared: “What do you mean ‘sur- 
rounded by violence?’ People are shooting 
at me.” Admonished to answer the ques- 
tion, Mickey said sullenly, “I don’t like 
the way he asks them questions. There’s 
two ways to ask a question and I say he 
isn’t asking them right.” 

After a long, hard afternoon, the com- 
mittee read Mickey a long list of gang- 
sters, from Frank Costello to Charlie 
Fischetti. Mickey said he didn’t know 
most of them, and was dismissed. As he 
left the room with a sneer on his face, old 
Senator Tobey remarked: “The commit- 
tee must go into this matter further at a 
later date.” 


IMMIGRATION 
"What Have | Done?" 


On orders from the Justice Department, 
famed Hungarian-born Violinist Joseph 
Szigeti was put behind the wire fence last 
week on Ellis Island. Arriving in New 
York for his 25th U.S. concert tour, he 
was picked off the liner Jle de France, and 
refused admittance to the U.S. Immigra- 
tion officers would only say that he was 
“temporarily excluded.” Presumably, 
though the tight-mouthed immigration 
officials would not say so, Szigeti was 
being held under the new McCarran in- 
ternal security law. Said the bewildered 
58-year-old virtuoso, a California resident 
for the past nine years: “It makes me a 
prisoner. What have I done?” 

Four days later, without answering his 
question, officials let Szigeti into the U.S. 


WELFARE 
Sweeter Charity 


After a two-year survey of U.S. charity, 
the Russell Sage Foundation reported 
that: 

@ The nation, as a whole, gives three 
times as many dollars to charity as it did 
in 1929; the very poor and the very rich 
are the most generous of all. 

@ The average family of four with an 
income of $5,004 last year gave $98.69, or 
about 2% of its income for charity. The 
same family spent $111 for tobacco, $218 
for liquor, and paid $376 in taxes. 

@ Religious agencies received about 50% 
of the $4 billion donated to charities in 
1949, followed by health and welfare 
agencies (15%); miscellaneous outfits like 
fraternal and service clubs (14%); higher 
education (8%); foundations (4%); 
United Jewish Appeal (3%); American 
Red Cross (2%); and foreign relief, ex- 
cept religious (1%). 

Corporations contributed about 40% of 
all the money collected by community 
chests in 1950. 
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THE ADMINISTRATION 
Last Twirl 


Secretary of Commerce Charles Sawyer 
had twirled like a weathercock in a whirl- 
wind over the problem of jug-eared Mi- 
chael Lee, controversial chief of Com- 
merce’s Far Eastern Branch. Last spring, 
when a Senate subcommittee began ges- 
turing at Lee’s loyalty, Sawyer said: “He’s 
one of our best men. . . We're ready to 
fight for him.” 

Then the Senators began wandering 
through Lee’s intriguing past: he had 
been born Ephraim Zinovi Liberman in 
Harbin, Manchuria (in 1907), had gone 
to Moscow briefly in 1930 under a Chinese 
identity card and the name of Li Hoi-min. 
Twice he was refused U.S. citizenship be- 
cause, said the court, he was “not attached 
to the principles of the U.S. Constitution” 
(presumably because his first wife had 
divorced him on grounds of physical 
cruelty). In 1941 he was naturalized at 
last. The Senators hinted that Lee, in 
Commerce, had held up aviation gaso- 
line shipments to Nationalist China in 
1948 and 1949. But about all they could 
find out was that he had a reputation for 
gossiping. Nonetheless, they demanded 
that Sawyer fire Lee on pain of a full- 
dress investigation, Sawyer asked Lee to 
go quietly, but he refused. 

Last week, still twirling, Sawyer re- 
versed a two-month-old Commerce loyal- 
ty board opinion that Lee was, indeed, 
disloyal, “Reasonable grounds do not ex- 
ist for any belief that you are disloyal 
+ «.” wrote Sawyer’s personnel officer to 
Lee. Then, while Lee was drawing up his 
resignation anyway, Sawyer fired him 
forthwith “on the grounds of security and 
the best interests of the U.S.”—which is 
the current imprecise Government way 
of saying we haven't found you disloyal, 
but we still don’t quite trust you. 
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BACKGROUND FOR WAR 


How Strong Is Russia? 


The unavoidable and awesome fact con- 
fronting the world today is that before 
the decade or even the year is out, the 
U.S. and Russia may be at war. On the 
U.S. estimate of Russian power depends— 
or should depend—the extent to which 
the U.S. will build up its own strength. 

Russian strength is a question mark, 
but not as mysterious a question mark as 
is often assumed. Some of Russia’s most 
important assets have always been obvi- 
ous: the vastness of its land, the large 
numbers and great tenacity of its people. 
These assets are as good a defense against 
the atom bomb as they were against Na- 
poleon’s infantry or Hitler’s Panzers, The 
other, and decisive, components of Rus- 
sian power are far less obvious, i.e., the 
size and quality of its armed forces and 
its industrial potential. 

No modern industrial state, no matter 
how tyrannically secretive, can altogether 
hide its industrial plant and its military 
establishment from outside view. In re- 
cent years, the West has learned a great 
deal about Russia, not necessarily through 
cloak & dagger methods, but through pa- 
tient, painstaking analysis of mountains 
of Soviet publications, official reports, 
government directives and statistics. These 
are often distorted, but they are not com- 
pletely fantastic; they usually contain 
enough facts to enable Russia’s own man- 
agers to go on managing their economy. 
Independent scholars as well as U.S. Gov- 
ernment economists and intelligence ana- 
lysts have laboriously constructed a pic- 
ture of Russia’s present strength. 





How Many Russians? 

There are at least 200 million people in 
the Soviet Union. Of them, 140 million 
live in Russia’s western tip, the area inside 
the arc that runs through Leningrad and 
along the Volga to Astrakhan on the Cas- 
pian Sea (see map). In other words, 70% 
of the U.S.S.R.’s people are concentrated 
in about 13% of the nation’s area. (In 
the U.S., 70% of the population is con- 
centrated in 32% of its area.) 

Some 65 million Russians—as against 
4e million Americans—are under 15 years 
old, i.e., they will soon be able to bear 
arms or to work in factories and on 
farms. In the 15-to-25 age group, the 
Russian advantage is almost as great. 
But in the 24-55 age bracket, World War 
II losses have cut Russia down to equality 
with the U.S. Some observers believe 
that this temporary Russian disadvantage 
is a powerful factor in persuading the 
Kremlin to postpone war for five or ten 
years. Others doubt the conclusion since, 
in any case, the U.S.S.R. will have as 
much manpower as it can feed and supply. 

Entirely aside from such factors as 
courage and morale, the Russian pool of 
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military manpower is lower in quality 
than that of the U.S. because the level of 
Russian education is lower, and the run 
of Russians have had less experience in 
handling mechanical devices, including 
modern mass-production machinery. The 
qualitative difference in manpower is even 
more striking on the economic front. A 
Soviet farmer (more than half of all Rus- 
sians work in agriculture) turns out a 
quarter of a U.S. farmer’s output, a 
Soviet factory worker less than a quarter 
of a U.S. worker’s output. 


What Will They Fight With? 


Washington estimates that Russia has 
anywhere from five to 60 atom bombs; a 
favorite guess is 20-25. (Estimates about 
the U.S. atom bomb stockpile run from 
several hundred to “a small four figures.”’) 
It is certain that Russia’s uranium ores 
are low-grade. A half-dozen or so deposits 
were discovered in 1944 in the Tashkent 
area of central Asia. The other main So- 
viet uranium source is northeast of Lake 
Baikal, in Siberia. 

Inferiority in atomic bombs continues 
to be the main short-range Russian weak- 
ness and probably the chief factor inhib- 
iting the Kremlin from all-out war—to 
date. However, U.S. strategists do not 
view the atomic bomb as an “absolute 
weapon,” capable by itself of achieving 
decisive victory. “Conventional” weapons 
and modes of war will have to be taken 
into account. 

Land Power. Total Red army strength, 
including service troops, is 2,800,000. Of 
these 1,555,000 men are organized in 175 
divisions, averaging 6,600 men in each; at 
full strength a Russian division has about 
8,coo men. (The U.S. has 15 divisions in 
service, is organizing three more.) The 
Russians’ 175 divisions break down into 
about 125 infantry divisions (including 
the airborne), and 50 mechanized divi- 
sions including armored outfits. U.S. 
Army Intelligence believes that Russia, 
which has long had a thoroughgoing sys- 
tem of compulsory military training, can 
mobilize 300 divisions within 60 days. 

Historically and currently, Russians ex- 
cel as artillerists. Their artillery weapons 
are generally excellent—their World War 
II 76-mm. cannon was one of the best in 
its class. Their tanks are equally good; 
their T-34 medium is a match for all but 
the newest U.S. tanks and their Joseph 
Stalin III may be the best in service any- 
where. 

Air Power. In World War IH, the 
U.S.S.R. scoffed at strategic bombing, 
used its aircraft almost exclusively in 
close support of ground troops. Since the 
war, and especially since the atomic bomb, 
the U.S.S.R. has laid more stress on long- 
range bombers. Today Russia has about 
500 TU-4s (its copy of the B-29) which 
could bomb most U.S. cities in one-way 
missions. Russia also has several hundred 
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old four-engined bombers, which might 
be used for strategic bombing against 
Europe and Britain, though they would 
be sitting ducks to modern fighters. 

Russia has continued to concentrate on 
developing tactical air support for its in- 
fantry. Its total of operational aircraft 
is estimated at 14,000 planes, most of 
them fighters and light bombers. 

Under the reorganization of the Soviet 
armed forces last February, the air force 
lost its relatively independent status, be- 
came a part of the army. Soviet military 
aviation is now divided into three sec- 
tions, the army air force (tactical ground 
support), the fighter arm of the Soviet air 
defense, and the strategic bomber group. 
These sections are organized into air 
armies, each consisting of three corps, 
with three divisions to a corps, three 
regiments to a division, and three squad- 
rons to a regiment. A squadron has 30 
to so planes. 

When the Russians captured German 
aircraft plants and technicians in World 
War II, they got busy working on jet 
planes. The first Soviet jets, the MIG-9 
and the YAK-15,* were unveiled in 1946. 
They had a top speed of only 500 m.p.h., 
but they have been surpassed by new 
models. One of their best: the swift-wing 
MIG-rs, which U.S. jet airmen have met 
in Korea. It is fast, may well be the equal 
in speed of the latest U.S. jets in service. 

Sea Power. In the last two years Rus- 
sia has shown signs of wanting to become 
a major naval power. This ambition was 
fed by the annihilation of the Japanese 
navy and the Communist seizure of Chi- 
na, which opened a range of Pacific warm- 
water bases to the Red navy. But Russia's 
known navy is negligible except for its 
growing submarine fleet. It has about 
300 submarines now, of which 30 to 4o 
are snorkel-equipped boats with enough 
speed and range to travel with a fleet. 

For 15 years Russia has had two or 
three battleships under construction. At 
least one of them, the Sovietsky Soyuz, 
may be in commission in the Baltic. Rus- 
sia is not known to have any carriers, but 
the Red navy is developing a land-based 
naval air force. 


What Can They Produce? 
Soviet industry has dramatically re- 
covered from World War II's losses, and 
surpassed its prewar level. These are the 
latest available production figures in mil- 
lions? 
@ Steel ingots, from 18.3 metric tons in 
1940 to 21.2 tons in 1949; 
Coal, from 160 to 236 tons; 
@ Oil, from 31 to 34.2 tons; 
@ Aluminum, from 56.7 to 160 tons; 
q Electricity, from 48,300 to 70,000 kw-h. 
Much of this progress is due to in- 
creased technological skill. By the end of 
the ’30s, the Russians were learning new 
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The Ruhr would make the greatest change. 


industrial techniques fast, were just about 
to reap a modest harvest by the time they 
switched over to total war production. 
After the German attack in 1941, thou- 
sands of Russian technicians went to the 
U.S., worked in U.S. factories, took home 
invaluable industry know-how. The 1940- 
49 figures show in part how the new 
knowledge paid off. 

The gains do not mean that Russia has 
greatly increased its capital equipment. 
Dr. Demitri Shimkin, who served on the 
U.S. Army’s General Staff during the war, 
and is now with Harvard’s Russian Re- 
search Center, has concluded from a care- 
ful study of postwar Russian production 
figures that the Russians achieved much 
of their gains by hard use of their old 
capital equipment. Shimkin’s conclusion 
seems to indicate that after World War II 
the Russians decided to go on turning out 
all the war material they could at top 
speed—rather than to emphasize capital 
goods at first so as to be able to turn out 
larger amounts of war goods later. That 
involved taking a chance that their pres- 
ent capital equipment would be inade- 
quate for the demands of a future war. 
Significantly Moscow took that risk in 
order to be ready for war at any time. 





Steel is the pet industry in the U.S.S.R. 
as it is in any other major power. Soviet 
steel labor is elite labor, with an efficiency 
twice that of other Soviet workers. A 
severe drag on Russian steel production is 
the fact that 959% of Russia’s working 
iron deposits lie west of the Ural’s indus- 
trial complex, and 85% of its coking- 
coal reserves lie east of it (see map). 
Bringing coal and iron together to make 
steel puts a heavy strain on Russia’s in- 
adequate transport system (see below) 
and slows down the growth of the steel 
industry, 

The eastern Ukraine and the trans-Ural 
area form Russia’s most efficient steel- 
making region, providing 75% of all So- 
viet steel capacity. Russia’s best coal 
comes from the Kuznetsk Basin (or Kuz- 
bas), halfway across Russia. From there, 
it is a long haul to the Ural mills, to say 
nothing of the mills in European Russia. 
The steel mills of central Russia must 
transport their ores and coal from the 
Ukraine in the south and from the war- 
developed mine at Vorkuta (also a famed 
slave-labor camp) on the Arctic Circle. 

At Stalinsk, in the coal-rich Kuzbas, 
the Russians have built a sizable new steel 
mill. Farther east there are only two 
known mills; one, with 200,000 tons’ ca- 
pacity, is at Komsomolsk (north of Vladi- 
vostok), supplying naval construction and 
ordnance for the Far East. Since Siberia 
lacks iron ore, this plant must get its iron 
from western Russia. The other is a tiny 
mill somewhere in the Transbaikal, 

The steel figures add up to this: Russia 
has not enough steel to fight a long war 
involving major ground action. That is 
why Germany’s Ruhr is a key piece on 
the chessboard of world strategy. Western 
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Germany is now producing almost as 
much steel as the whole vast U.S.S.R. 
Transfer of the Ruhr capacity from West- 
ern to Russian control would change the 
world strategic picture more decisively 
than any other territorial grab the 
U.S.S.R. could make. 

Oil. Russia’s oil production, concen- 
trated vulnerably in the Caspian Sea area, 
north of Iran (see map), and a markedly 
weak feature of its industrial system, is 
expected to top 35 million metric tons 
this year. (U.S. production: 262 million.) 
The Balkan satellites may divert two or 
three million more tons to Russia. The 
rich oilfields of Iran and Iraq would dou- 
ble Russia’s oil output, but the Soviet 
Union would meet stiff U.S. and British 
opposition if it tried to seize them. 

It is easy to exaggerate the strategic 
effect of oil shortage on Russia. It needs 
only a small fraction of its oil for civilian 
economy, in contrast to the U.S., which 
during World War II used less than a 
quarter of its oil to supply its armed 
forces. Best corrective for the conclusion 
that Russia cannot fight with only 35 
million tons a year is the fact that Hit- 
ler’s Germany managed to carry on a 
large-scale war with only 10 million tons 
a year. 

Rubber is no problem. Russia was the 
first country (1936) to set up a sizable 
synthetic-rubber industry, now produces 
about 125,000 metric tons a year. 

Power. The Soviet Union gave electric 
power one of the highest priorities in 
postwar reconstruction. The 1940 output 
of 48 billion kw-h was raised this year to 
nearly 80 billion, which is very far below 
the U.S. output (350), but is a strong 
indication of future Russian industrial 
expansion. 


Can They Carry What They Produce? 


Transport is the overall limiting factor 
in the economic growth of the U.S.S.R. 
Russia’s resources, especially iron ore and 
coal, are wide apart (see above). Russia 
has five main industrial regions: north- 
western European Russia (Moscow, Len- 
ingrad, Gorky); the Ukraine (Kiev, Kri- 
voi Rog, Dneprostroi) ; the newer industri- 
al complex just behind the Urals: (Sverd- 
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lovsk, Magnitogorsk, etc.); the Kuznetsk 
Basin (Novosibirsk, Stalinsk, etc.); and 
the scattered mills, mines, army bases and 
slave-labor camps near the Pacific. De- 
spite a widespread belief in the West that 
Russia’s industrial trend is toward “safety 
behind the Urals,” there is evidence that 
about 1947, Stalin & Co. hardheadedly 
concluded that U.S. bombers could strike 
behind the Urals almost as easily as in the 
Ukraine. So the trend appears to be back 
to the Ukraine and Western Russia, 

The Soviet aim is to make each of these 
regions as self-sufficient as possible, so 
that if one is knocked out in a war, the 
others can fight on. But Russia’s regions 
are still heavily dependent on each other, 
which means on transport. For example, 
nearly all Russia’s synthetic rubber is 
made at Voronezh, four-fifths of her 
trucks and cars are made at Gorky and 
Moscow, each more than 300 miles away. 

From the days of the Revolution, the 
Communists have made shift with old 
rail equipment, putting their limited steel 
into other kinds of capital goods. But 
Russia made or acquired in Europe nearly 
150,000 new freight cars in the last five 
years, now has about 850,000. Many of 
Russia’s passenger coaches and more than 
half its locomotives were built before 
World War I. Most of the rail networks 
are still single track. About half the rail 
mileage was destroyed or badly damaged 
in World War II. Since the war most of 
the damage has been repaired, but new 
construction has lagged. 

Other standard forms of transport are 
little developed in Russia. Highways are 
poor, development of pipeline transport 
has only just got under way. With her 
present steel output, Russia cannot afford 
to stress both armament and transport. 
And transport is one item it cannot 
stockpile. 


What Can the Satellites Contribute? 


The satellites are a dubious asset to 
Russia. Their economies have long been 
tied in with Western Europe. In steel, for 
example, the satellites have a total capac- 
ity of 5,000,000 tons—one-fourth of Rus- 
sia’s capacity. Yet this production has 
long been based on materials imported 


from the West, especially ores from Swe- 
den, In oil—mainly from Rumania’s Ploe- 
sti, Hungary's Lispe and Austria’s Zisters- 
dorf fields—the satellites can produce 
6,000,000 tons, a sixth of Russia’s own 
production. But most of this oil is needed 
to keep the satellites’ own industry going. 
The maintenance—let alone the expan- 
sion—of satellite industries might cost 
Russia more than it would be worth. 

Militarily, the satellites might be of 
more use to Russia; they can provide 
about 100 divisions, whose worth would de- 
pend largely on the effectiveness of Com- 
munist propaganda and political control. 


How Much Food Can They Grow? 


Soviet agriculture, unlike Soviet indus- 
try, has not recovered to its prewar level, 
even though growing weather has been 
good since the 1946 drought. Soviet prop- 
aganda plugs the theme that Russia is a 
land of oceanic wheatfields and of modern 
collective farms. Actually, in relation to 
its population, Russia is a poor country 
agriculturally. With a third more people 
than the U.S., Russia has slightly less 
arable land than the U.S., produces only 
half as much grain. Since 1895, Russia has 
had a drought once every five years on the 
average, reducing crops as much as 25%. 

Dr. Naum Jasny, author of last year’s 
massive Socialized Agriculture of the 
U.S.S.R., has demonstrated how geogra- 
phy and climate greatly limit Russian 
agriculture. Corn is barred to all of north 
and central Russia by the cold, to most of 
the south by lack of rainfall. The Russian 
soil, starting at the city of Astrakhan at 
the mouth of the Volga and proceeding 
northwest, is at first semi-desert, then im- 
proves to chestnut soil (dark brown soil), 
then to rich chernosem (fertile black 
soil), and finally declines to thin podsols 
(grey, leached, acid soil)—see map. Rus- 
sia’s huge long swatch of chernozem is the 
biggest in the world, but most of it lies 
north of the latitude of Bangor, Me. 
(45th parallel) which means that its yield 
is much lower than the same type of land 
in the U.S.’s Midwestern wheat belt. 

A comparison with the U.S. shows a 
basic weakness. Eastward from Salt Lake 
City (comparable to Astrakhan in tem- 
perature and moisture) the series of soil 
types is virtually the same as in Russia. 
But there are two differences: 1) the 
temperature stays mild and steady (mean 
annual temperature 55° F.) along most 
of the U.S. soil range and 2) rainfall 
increases toward the seaboard where it 
is most needed. In Russia, the mean 
temperatures are much lower and rainfall 
is only moderately higher in the poor-soil 
areas of the north. In the U.S., climatic 
factors become more favorable as soil gets 
poorer; in the U.S.S.R. soil and climate 
become less favorable together. Agricul- 
turally, Russia runs the wrong way. 

Before World War I, Russia’s farm out- 
put had to sustain a nation of 137 million 
people, 86% of them peasants. Now, with 
a food output only some 30% larger than 
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that of 1913, it has to sustain a peasantry 
of about the same size as in 1913, plus a 
new proletariat of 60-odd million city 
workers—half again more people, a third 
more food, 

This does not mean that the Russians 
are likely to starve—in peace or war. It 
does mean that the weak agricultural base 
will be a drag upon any very rapid expan- 
sion of Russian industry. 


How Much Do Shortages Mean? 


The Russian economy's shortages, es- 
pecially in steel and transport, are not 
necessarily as serious as comparable short- 
ages would be in the U.S. One factor 
beyond statistics—and possibly more im- 
portant—is Russia’s ability to turn all 
its resources relentlessly to war needs. An 
example of this ability is the Russian 
munitions output in 1944. At that time 
Russia’s national income was only 20% 
of the U.S.’s. Nevertheless Russia's mu- 
nitions output reached 35 to 40% of U.S. 
production and Russian production of 
some weapons was equal to the U.S. out- 
put. Despite the abuse inflicted on it, the 
Russian industrial machine does not seem 
to break down; in the words of one baf- 
fled U.S. economist it “somehow” goes 
on producing. 

U.S. Intelligence analysts have bound- 
less appreciation of the Russians’ ability 
to suffer and carry on—and of the Krem- 
lin’s ability to control the country despite 
shortages and hardships. “The Russian 
economy is not only flexible,” says one 
Washington expert, “but it is Spartan. 
They can make substitutions that we can- 
not conceive of here. There is no one com- 
modity that will cripple Russia by its 
absence—unless maybe it is munitions, in 
the simple sense that the Russians have 
got to have something to throw at our 
heads. That means steel. Beyond that they 
can substitute and improvise—and eat 
nothing but bread for years.” 

The U.S:’s chance to exploit Russian 
shortages and cripple its war machine is 
to force Russia to fight the kind of war in 
which it will have to expend its resources 
faster than it can replace them. In the 
absence of such expenditure, strategic 
bombing of the U.S.S.R. is unlikely to 
have a decisive effect. 


Will They Crack Up? 


Can the U.S. reasonably hope that op- 
position to Russia’s Red masters would, 
in case of war, grow to the point of wide- 
spread passive resistance, sabotage or even 
revolt? 

There is no doubt that millions of Rus- 
sians hate Stalin’s regime, but it seems to 
be a weary, passive hate. Harvard's Dr. 
Merle Fainsod recently published a study 
of careful interviews with some roo Soviet 
citizens who had deserted their country 
and fled into Western Germany. Besides 
the usual story of slowly mounting dislike 
for the party bullyboys who run the col- 
lective farms and the factories, Fainsod 
found signs of weakness in the Soviet 
Union’s heralded nationality policy (which 
promises, on paper, complete equality for 
national minorities). He found that the 
younger intellectuals among the U.S.S.R.’s 
racial minorities are becoming increasingly 
restive under Russia's rigid control, alse 
found that the Soviet hold on youth is 
less ironclad than generally supposed, be- 
cause Communism has lost its aura of 
rebellion, its “ideological élan.” 

But opposition is locked in the separate 
minds of millions of individuals, and un- 
less it is organized it is valueless. There is 
no sign that it is becoming organized. The 
modern world has several impressive ex- 
amples of the ability of dictatorships to 
control their people even under the most 
extreme rigors of war. One example is that 
of Russia itself, which fought on in World 
War II even after the most valuable por- 
tion of the country had been lost, after 
5,000,000 army casualties had been suf- 
fered, and after the level of life had 
dropped to a point which the West would 
consider unbearable. 


What Kind of War? 


The most notable characteristic of the 
Russian war potential is unevenness. It is 
pre-eminently powerful in some fields, 
anomalously weak in others. This imbal- 
ance is not easy to correct. It does not re- 
sult from errors of judgment on the part 
of Russia’s ruler, but from the limitation 
of geography and of the Russian economy. 

From the nature of Russian strength 
and weakness, observers can get a fairly 
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clear idea of the kind of war Russia would 
like to fight. The greatest defect is lack of 
mobility, especially at sea; Russia is still 
militarily landlocked and will probably 
have to stay that way unless it can add 
the industrial resources of Western Europe 
to its own. To a lesser degree, its armies 
are also tethered by the limitations of 
Russian industry. The U.S.S.R. could not 
support vast masses of infantry operating 
thousands of miles from home. 

Russia partially compensates for its lack 
of military mobility by control of the 
Communist Party throughout the world. 
The party carries the Red offensive into 
distant lands, dupes other peoples into 
fighting Russia’s battles and ties up (as in 
Korea and Indo-China) the armed forces 
of the West. The Communist Party is the 
most effective substitute for sea power the 
world has ever seen. 

Russia has three other main assets: 
1) defensive strength based on self-suffi- 
ciency and tight political control of its 
own people; 2) a position within reach of 
the industrial centers of Western Europe, 
which are not beyond the logistical tether 
of the Red army; 3) possession of atomic 
bombs which might be able to reduce U.S. 
and other Western production to the level 
of the U.S.S.R. 

If allowed full use of these assets, ‘Rus- 
sia could win world domination by two 
wars, or two phases of one war. 

First Phase. Russia would hold together 
under U.S. atomic bombing while the Red 
army took over Western Europe and the 
Communist Parties consolidated Red pow- 
er in Asia. Meanwhile, Russian atomic 
bombing of the U.S. would try to force an 
armistice or, at least, throw the U.S. off 
balance so that its offensive strength could 
not be brought to bear. 

Second Phase. Russia, controlling West- 
ern Europe and with help from Asiatic 
satellites, would have a productive base 
far stronger than that of the U.S. today. 
Most of today’s limitations on Russian 
mobility could be overcome in five or ten 
years. 

The present Russian strength makes 
Red victory in the first phase a distinct 
possibility. Russian victory in the first 
phase would make victory in the second 
phase a heavy probability. 


Main Soil Types 
Laterites 





Chernozems Podsols 
(temperate i “— (tropical) 


Other areas are mountains, valleys, deserts, tundras. 
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STRATEGY 
Operation Flypaper 


In Korea, U.N. forces, advancing cau- 
tiously toward the Manchurian border, 
were slowed down more by their own sup- 
ply difficulties than by enemy resistance. 
The Chinese had so far failed to follow up 
their first stroke of intervention. Last 
week’s estimates of Chinese strength in- 
dicated that the Chinese offensive’ had 
been neither so big nor so bold as U.N. 
commanders had believed, in the initial 
shock of meeting fresh Chinese units in 
North Korea, 

On some fronts the no man’s land be- 
tween the armies was growing wider in 
spite of the slow, tentative advance by 
U.N. forces. Beyond Kapsan the U.S. 
troops pushed through Red lines to the 
Yalu River (see below), effectively di- 
viding enemy forces. A baffled Pentagon 
spokesman, asked by newsmen to explain 
Chinese strategy in Korea, described it as 
a “holding operation.” 

Holding for what? Conceivably the 
Chinese were awaiting a further buildup 
of their forces before a major push. In 
the face of the Korean winter and the 
strength of the U.N. armies facing them, 
this seemed unlikely. A better guess was 
that the Chinese in North Korea were 
there to pin down supplies that might 
otherwise be used in Indo-China (see 
below), and to extort political concessions 
from the U.S. and the U.N. 

How much they succeeded in extorting 
depended largely on how serious U.S. 
commanders considered the Chinese threat. 
In the Pentagon there was a great deal 
of unmilitary hand-wringing, accompanied 
by woebegone predictions that the Chi- 


nese intended to barrel right on south to 
Seoul and perhaps to Pusan. In Korea, 
however, the view was changing some- 
what. The serious U.N. supply difficulties 
looked less serious when Chinese prisoners 
reported that their food and ammunition 
had run low a few days after they had 
crossed the border. 

Meanwhile, the Red Chinese delegation 
to the U.N. was still making its leisurely 
way toward Lake Success, by way of Mos- 
cow. By terms which the Chinese Reds 
had made crystal clear, they were going to 
Lake Success to discuss only two matters: 
their charges of U.S. aggression in For- 
mosa, and their charges of U.S. aggression 
in Korea. 

Communist Boss Mao Tse-tung had lit- 
tle to lose in Korea. If his luck continued 
to hold (i.e., if Washington kept on ap- 
peasing him), he might come out of the 
Lake Success meeting with some rich 
prizes: maybe Formosa, maybe admission 
to the U.N. 

It was at least clear that Washington 
jitters (see NATIONAL Arratrs) had paid 
Mao handsome dividends for his relatively 
small Operation Flypaper in North Korea. 


THE U.N. AT WAR 
Waiting for Lefty 


At Lake Success the representatives of 
60 nations anxiously waited for nine un- 
hurried Chinese Communists led by a gen- 
eral named Wu Hsiu-chuan. Impatient 
U.N. delegates mulled over reports that 
the Chinese would reach New York by 
Nov. 24, speculated curiously about where 
the Chinese would eat and sleep. (One 
popular guess: in the Russians’ rented 
mansion at Glen Cove, L.I.) 





“A COMPLICATED QUESTION OF ‘FACE’ FOR THE U.N.” 
wo charges, 
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Wu Hsivu-cHvuAN 
Nine Communists. 


Both Russia and the U.S. took steps to 
make sure that the U.N. would do nothing 
but mark time until the delegation from 
Red China arrived. U.S. Delegate John 
Foster Dulles persuaded the Political & 
Security Committee to postpone indefi- 
nitely its scheduled debate on the future 
status of Formosa. In the Security Coun- 
cil, Russia’s Jacob Malik threatened to 
use his veto power if the Council were 
asked to vote on-a resolution proposed a 
week earlier by the U.S. and five other 
powers. Although the resolution was in- 
tended primarily to quiet Chinese Com- 
munist suspicions of U.N. aims in Korea, 
Malik denounced it because it also con- 
tained a request that Mao Tse-tung with- 
draw his troops from Korea. 

In the General Assembly, President 
Nasrollah Entezam of Iran made a mild 
attempt to take the Chinese bull by the 
horns. Entezam wanted to name a seven- 
nation committee to study the question of 
whether Nationalist or Communist dele- 
gates should represent China in the U.N. 
Under Russian pressure, Entezam decided 
to forget his plan temporarily. Like every- 
thing else, it would have to wait for Wu. 


BATTLE OF KOREA 
To the Border 


Advance elements of the U.S. 7th Divi- 
sion could see the cold, hazy-blue moun- 
tains of Manchuria. This week, after cap- 
turing the crossroads town of Kapsan, the 
7th pushed a tank-led spearhead all the 
way to the border. The G.I.s reached the 
south bank of the Yalu near Hyesanjin, a 
major Communist crossing point on the 
river’s wide southerly bend. 

Kapsan, defended by North Koreans, 
was not given up without a fight. The Reds 
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were dug in and well concealed on a slope 
overlooking a blown bridge. They expect- 
ed to shoot up the approaching U.S. force 
when it stopped to ponder ways & means 
of getting across the stream. But the U.S. 
column was armor-tipped, and the tanks 
apparently panicked two of the waiting 
North Koreans; they broke from their 
foxholes and ran. That gave the Red play 
away. The U.S, tanks splashed across the 
stream while doughfeet swarmed across 
the bridge’s torn girders. The Reds who 
stayed in their holes were killed by gre- 
nades or crushed under tank treads; those 
who broke and ran were mowed down by 
rifle and BAR fire. When the fire-fight was 
over, some 130 enemy dead were counted. 

Oxcarts & Airdrops. The 7th’s men, 
although equipped with parkas and other 
arctic garb (see below), were suffering in 
the coldest weather anywhere along the 
Allied front. For a while their supply road 
to the east-coast port of Iwon was blocked 
by snowdrifts ten or twelve feet deep. 
They resorted to oxcarts and airdrops. 
Said Major General David Barr, cheerful- 
ly: “There is nothing to worry about.” 
This week the supply road was reopened. 

At the south end of the Changjin Reser- 
voir, the rst Marine Division entered the 
abandoned town of Hakalwoo, three- 
fourths destroyed by Allied air attacks. 
The marines pushed north along both 
sides of the reservoir without finding the 
enemy. The 24th Division, entering Pak- 
chor (near the west coast), were told by 
villagers. that the Reds had departed 
northward four days earlier. 

The only serious counterattacks by 
the enemy during the week were launched 
in the Tokchon area, near the center of 
North Korea’s narrow waist, and on the 
northeast coast. In both cases .R.O.K. 
units bore the brunt. At Tokchon R.O.K. 
troops were driven to the south of the 
Taedong River, but bounced baek across 
it and seized 3,000-ft. Wolbong Mountain, 
commanding several miles of lateral road 
along the front. On the east coast the Reds 
were stopped with the help of Allied air- 
planes and naval gunfire, from the cruiser 
Rochester and a destroyer. This week the 
South Koreans were again rapidly push- 
ing toward the Red-held port of Chong- 
jin. They also shoved a force inland to 
threaten the flank of the enemy units fac- 
ing the U.S. 7th Division. 

Behind the Front. General MacArthur's 
headquarters finally admitted that North 
Korean guerrillas were becoming a serious 
nuisance. They seemed to operate under a 
central command that coordinated their 
attacks with Communist front-line activ- 
ity. G.I.s had started calling the Wonsan- 
Majon road, 50 miles behind the front, 
“Ambush Alley,” and marine planes were 
diverted from front-line missions to pro- 
tect supply convoys. The guerrillas burned 
the town of Kapyong and seized and ter- 
rorized Chunchon. Near Seoul they am- 
bushed a trainload of Turkish troops, kill- 
ing one, wounding two. Syngman Rhee’s 
Minister of Home Affairs averred that no 
less than 40,000 guerrillas were operating 
below the 38th parallel. 
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Dreadful Winter 


From Siberia, which harbors the world’s 
largest cold air mass, bitter winds swept 
down over Manchuria last week to the 
mountains and bleak fields of North Ko- 
rea. Typical December weather seemed to 
be coming in a month early. Behind the 
front, the countryside was dotted at night 
with bonfires at which U.S. troops warmed 
themselves. In the fighting lines, the 
numbed and miserable doughfeet had no 
such comfort. Medical officers treated their 
first cases of frostbite and trench foot. 

In the U.S., families of soldiers were 
horrified by reports that some units were 
still fighting and shivering in summer 
clothes. A few angry Congressmen threat- 
ened to demand an investigation. Needled 
by the uproar, the Pentagon cabled Gen- 
eral MacArthur for information. The gen- 


corps and division commanders had clam- 
ored incessantly for food and ammuni- 
tion to keep the mop-up rolling. After the 
Chinese attack, the first call was for fight- 
ing supplies to repel the new enemy. 
Winter clothing shipments had taken a 
low priority. 

Frozen Tears. Even if every U.S. sol- 
dier had received his winter issue before 
the first nip of cold, there would have been 
suffering. Units of the 7th Division, which 
had winter clothing, were fighting last’ 
week in 20-below-zero cold. The cold 
brought tears which froze on the men’s 
faces. After a U.S. attack near the Man- 
churian border, medical officers reparted 
as many casualties from cold as from 
enemy action, Only quick work by litter 
teams prevented those wounded by gunfire 
from freezing to death. 

Summarized Trae Correspondent James 





Marines NEAR CHANGJIN RESERVOIR 
Forty thousand guerrillas. 


eral answered that all troops fighting in the 
northernmost (and coldest) areas were 
winterized; that although some pilfering 
of winter clothing (by Koreans from Army 
warehouses) had occurred, the losses had 
not affected frontline supply. 

Retail Trouble. It was certainly not 
true, as some people in the U.S. seemed 
to suspect, that the Army had failed to 
prepare for Korea’s dreadful winter. 
Quartermasters in the U.S. and in the field 
had started planning for it last July. By 
last week enough winter wear for alt U.S. 
troops had been laid down in Korean sup- 
ply dumps, with some left over for R.O.K. 
units. But, as one officer explained, al- 
though “wholesale distribution” had been 
attended to, there was still trouble with 
“retail distribution.” The primitive, war- 
damaged North Korean roads were clogged 
with other supplies, and the cold weather 
itself was hampering supply operations. 
Last month, when the weather was warm 
and the Chinese had not yet intervened, 


Moffett: “Winter, when you don’t have a 
home and fireside, is an atrocity no matter 
how many clothes you wear.” In North Ko- 
rea, U.S. soldiers faced one of the coldest 
winter campaigns in U.S. military history. 


AIR WAR 
"Some Crazy War" 


The Chinese Communist air force had a 
tactical advantage over the U.S. Far East 
Air Force last week. U.S. pilots were 
under strict orders not to cross the Korea- 
Manchuria border, or even to fire across 
it. Communist flyers, under no such hand- 
icap, were staging hit & run raids across 
the frontier. 

The only way U.S. B-29s could bomb 
the Yalu River bridges without violating 
the border was by making long bomb runs 
just inside and parallel to the line run- 
ning down the center of the 2,500-ft.-wide 
Yalu. While making such a ten-minute 
bomb run on Sinuiju, 24 U.S. Superfors 
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at 25,000 ft. were jumped by 16 Russian- 
made jet fighters—MIG-15s. Attacking in 
pairs, the Red jets, traveling at better 
than 600 m.p.h., began their dives high 
on the Manchurian side of the border, 
swept across the Yalu just long enough to 
shoot up the slow-moving (200 m.p.h. ) 
Superforts, and ended their dives back on 
the Manchurian side before U.S. jets 
could catch them. There they stayed until 
the coast was clear for another pass at the 
bombers. In the first two weeks of No- 
vember, one B-29 was lost, three others 
damaged, by border-hopping MIGs. 

Not all U.S. bombers were being at- 
tacked by the Communist jets. Some 
B-29 crews reported that they were “es- 
corted” over their targets by enemy jet 
pilots who observed the bombing of their 
people with apparent interest, then flew 
on home. One frustrated U.S. fighter pilot, 
watching Communist jets maneuvering 
north of the border, summed up U.S. 
resentment thus: “Some crazy war when 
those bastards can practice stunt flying 
right in front of you!” 


BATTLE OF INDO-CHINA 
Dikes Against a Flood 


Communist Ho Chi Minh’s army, after 
seven weeks of success, has the French 
forces in northern Indo-China bottled up 
around the cities of Hanoi and Haiphong. 
A full-scale attack is expected. Are the 
French strong enough to hold out? Seek- 
ing an answer to this and related ques- 
tions, Trme’s London Bureau Chief Eric 
Gibbs flew into Hanoi last fortnight. 


HE French forces are outnumbered 
2 to 1 in the crucial northern theater. 
Against Ho Chi Minh’s 70,000 Commu- 
nists the French have less than 40,000 
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men. The rest of the French army of 
166,000 are garrisoning southern Indo- 
China or are in supply services, In fire 
power, unit for unit, French and Commu- 
nist forces are evenly matched. Ho now 
has heavy artillery, no air force. But the 
Communists are building airfields on both 
sides of the Chinese border. A French 
airman has reported seeing six or seven 
enemy armored cars or tanks at Caobang. 
French armor is old and in bad repair. 

The danger of a French defeat is seri- 
ous. The French have not yet completed 
their retreat into the Red River delta. 
Under the guise of “regrouping opera- 
tions,” they will soon abandon Moncay. 
Already, Moncay’s French and pro-French 
civil population has been evacuated by 
sea, the Moncay airfield destroyed. The 
terrain held by the French is complex—a 
network of dikes, soggy paddy fields and 
island-like villages fringed with bamboo 
and banana trees. Inside this area (slight- 
ly larger than the Pusan beachhead held 
by the U.S. in Korea last August) are 
hidden pockets of Communist troops, in 
some places at battalion strength (600 to 
7oo men). For the moment they confine 
themselves to road sabotage, raids on iso- 
lated French forts, night visits to villages 
for rice. 

French Backbone. Last week I drove 
into the delta country. The spine of the 
new defense is a road, railway and power 
line running straight from Hanoi to Hai- 
phong. Small crossroads, sticking out like 
ribs, are nodal points at which the French 
concentrate their mobile reserves ready to 
put out to any threatened place on the 
delta’s edge. The lowest echelon in this 
setup is what the French call autodéfence, 
i.e., self-defense by a kind of village home 
guard, armed with ten to roo rifles. The 
home guard’s function is to repel light 


attack and inform the French of enemy 
movements. 

I met a man in black peasant garb. He 
was blond, blue-eyed, wore the beard 
often seen among French troops. He sa- 
luted, told me that he was a French non- 
commissioned officer in charge of a small 
detachment of Vietnamese militia. Theo- 
retically they are uniformed troops, but so 
far the uniform doesn’t go much beyond a 
floppy bush hat and an armband. At an- 
other place I saw men building one of 
those Beau Geste forts which dot the 
delta. They were using salvaged bricks, 
mortared with mud. When the lookout 
tower is high enough they will face it with 
a thin layer of cement that will keep out 
water, but not much else. Said a French 
officer sadly: “It won't stop a bazooka.” 
(Last week Communists using a bazooka 
breached one of these forts.) 

Outward Traffic. Considering their dif- 
ficulties, the morale of the French officers 
is remarkably high. But in Hanoi (pop. 
177,000), civilians are jittery. So far there 
is nothing like an official evacuation. But 
while planes into Hanoi are only half full 
these days, every seat on outgoing planes 
is taken and people of means are quietly 
making their arrangements to pull out. 

It is known that members of Ho's 
army come in dressed as civilians. Said a 
Frenchman: “I wouldn’t be surprised if 
Ho Chi Minh himself were in Hanoi.” 
The latest Communist propaganda boast 
is that Ho will celebrate tet (New Year's 
Day, which falls in February according to 
the lunar calendar) in Hanoi. 

There are at least two good reasons to 
believe the Communists will delay their 
attack: 1) present clear weather gives an 
advantage to the French air force; 2) Ho 
is waiting for more arms from China, Said 
General Marcel Carpentier, commander 
of all the French forces in Indo-China: 
“If they. attack in ten days I wouldn't be 
surprised, but I think it will be later.” The 
forecast of all the military experts, from 
General Carpentier down, is that Ho's 
first move will be to strike from the north 
& south to cut the Hanoi-Haiphong link, 
thus besiege Hanoi. 

The Fifth Column. If the Communists 
get into a position to take Hanoi, the 
rising of the Hanoi people in sympathy 
with Ho cannot be ruled out, In the think- 
ing of many natives, Ho’s forces are not 
regarded as Communists, but as the most 
active fighters for independence, a word 
almost every Vietnamese will utter pas- 
sionately in the first few minutes of con- 
versation with a foreigner. To achieve 
ultimate victory against Ho many things 
may be needed, including independence for 
Indo-China, but at this critical moment 
no amount of political advance can be 
persuasive. The immediate need is for 
more troops and equipment. 

The early arrival of another French di- 
vision recently recommended by visiting 
General Alphonse Juin may change the 
balance of power in the delta; it will not 
alter the general situation in north Indo- 
China, Said General Carpentier: “No mat- 
ter how many reinforcements we get, we 
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GENERAL DE LA TouR pu MouLIN 


An end to haggling. 


will never win so long as the Chinese bor- 
der is open.” He added: “Understand this, 
the problem is now international. We are 
no longer fighting to defend outdated 
privileges. If France suffers a severe set- 
back here let there be no mistake about 
the consequences. The British will be 
swept from Singapore, India will sink 
under the Communist flood. Nehru will 
have to take refuge in Portugal with the 
rest of the exiles. The Communist tide 
will spread right to the Middle East.” 


Plenty of Bite? 


In Paris last week, cabinet ministers 
and generals of the Supreme War Council 
decided to end their bureaucratic haggling 
and fight Ho Chi Minh’s Communists on 
the basis of full-scale war. France would 
send to Indo-China: 1) 50,000 more 
troops, 2) more tanks & guns, 3) warships. 
An appeal would be made to the U.S. to 
speed up military-aid airplanes. At the 
same time, Ge eneral Marcel Alessandri, 
65-year-old infantryman, was relieved as 
commander of the Tonkin area and re- 
placed by General Pierre Gearges Boyer 
de la Tour du Moulin, 63, who has an in- 
timate knowledge of Indo-China and a 
reputation for energy and aggressiveness. 
Say his colleagues: “J! a beaucoup de 
mordant” (He has plenty of bite). 

Recent cabinet meetings on the Indo- 
China crisis have been one long duel be- 
tween Minister for the Associated States 
Jean Letourneau and Defense Minister 
Jules Moch. Letourneau is responsible for 
Indo-China, but he has lacked power to 
prosecute the war. Privately he is reported 
to have complained: “Whenever I need a 
uniform button I have to apply to Jules 
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Moch for it. Whenever I need an addi- 
tional franc I have to beg [Finance Min- 
ister] Maurice Petsche for it.” 

Last week Letourneau was firm. If he 
was to continue to handle the Indo-Chi- 
nese affair he wanted power to 1) dispose 
the armed forces in Indo-China as needed 
to fight the war, and 2) dispense the 
budget voted for Indo-China without con- 
sulting Petsche. Finance Minister Petsche 
gave in, but Moch put up a two-day fight. 
At week’s end Letourneau appeared to 
have won. A laconic communiqué said 
that Letourneau “will be in charge of all 
the necessary measures” to carry through 
the government’s Indo-China policy. 


DANGER ZONES 


Crown in Peril 

From the gilded rooftop of Lhasa’s Po- 
tala Palace, heralds blew 14-foot-long cop- 
per trumpets. Below, in the building’s 
ornate Assembly Hall, a bright-eyed, 16- 
year-old boy sat on a high throne, about 
which clustered Tibet’s most powerful 
lamas, abbots and monks. They had come 
in the country’s hour of peril, with Chinese 
Communist invaders lodged deep in the 
Himalayan upland, to witness the corona- 
tion of the 14th Dalai Lama, the reincar- 
nated Buddha of Mercy. Hours of prayer 
and ritual reached a climax when the 
adolescent god-king accepted the great 
jade seal of supreme Tibetan authority on 
which is engraved the motto “Victory in 
All Directions.” 

It was an emergency investiture. Tradi- 
tionally, the Dalai Lama waits for his 18th 
birthday before formally assuming power. 
By staging the ceremony two years ahead 
of schedule, Lhasa’s theocrats seemed to 
be preparing for the worst. They closed 
the regency of septuagenarian Takta Rim- 
poche, abbot of Tiger Rock Monastery. 
They bolstered the spiritual position of 
the Dalai Lama should he be forced to 
leave Lhasa for exile abroad and should 
the Communists try to install a rival on 
his throne. 

The theocrats tried other emergency 
action during the week. They were report- 
ed sending a truce mission to dicker with 
the slowly advancing Chinese. They also 
cabled a petition to the U.N. The petition 
flatly rejected Communist claims of suze- 
rainty over Tibet, contended that Tibet 
had “complete independence” from the 
time of the Chinese revolution of 1911 
(“Tibet thereafter depended entirely on 
her isolation, her faith in the wisdom of 
Lord Buddha, and occasionally on support 
of the British in India for her protection”), 
denounced ithe Reds’ “unwarranted act of 
aggression,” appealed for U.N. aid because 
“we understand the United Nations have 
decided to stop aggression wherever it 
takes place.” 

At first, no one would sponsor Lhasa’s 
case. Then, to everyone’s surprise and em- 
barrassment, El Salvador’s Dr. Hector 
David Castro insisted on an Assembly de- 
bate and condemnation of Red China’s 
“unprovoked aggression.” What, if any- 
thing, the U.N. would do for an independ 
ent Tibet remained to be seen. 
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Chris 

holly. Inside are Royal 


<i. 
Riviera Pears, jumbo 


a apples, giant figs, other 
fine surprises. We deliv- 
er it for you for only $6.95. 

\ Order GIFT NO. 51 

\ (shown).We have another 
Tower of Treats, too— 
GIFT NO. 50 (4 smaller 
boxes), $5.15 delivered. 
Both available Nov. 15- 
dan. 15. 


FRUIT-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB* 


Creates year ‘round 
praise for you! Folks = 
name receive a 

of America’s finest fruits 

‘n delicacies, beau 

packaged. 12-BOX CLUB 
—GIFT NO. 20—$40.65 
delivered, includes; at 
Christmas—Royal Riviera 
Pears; Jan—Apples; Feb 
—Grapefruit; Mar—Fine 
Cheese;April-Preserves; 
May—Fruit Cake; Jane= Canned Fruit; July—Nec- 
tarines; Sem hom Sept —Peaches; Oct—Grapes; 
Nov— Riviera Pears. 8- BOX CLUB— GIFT 
NO. 15 — $27.25 delv’d: Omits Mar, May, June, Aug. 
8-BOX CLUB—GIFT NO. 11— $9.95 delv’d. Includes 
Christmas, Jan, Feb treats. (3-BOX CLUB not 
available after Jan 15. Others available year’round.) 


AIRMAIL your order with check to 


Nay wad asi 


Box 150, Medford, Oregon 
* @O© nao 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





GERMANY 
Arms & the Hessians 


The big issue in current West German 
politics is rearmament. Christian Demo- 
cratic Chancellor Konrad Adenauer wants 
a German army to share in West Europe’s 
defense. Socialist Leader Kurt Schumach- 
er is against rearmament until German 
“equality” is assured by the Western allies. 

This week these conflicting stands were 
the main question in parliamentary voting 
in the U.S.-zone states of Hesse and 
Wiirttemberg-Baden. The trend was sharp- 
ly in favor of Schumacher’s Socialists. Of 
80 seats, Hessians gave 47 to Schumach- 
er’s party, only twelve to Adenauer’s 
Christian Democrats. In Wiirttemberg- 
Baden, the Socialists boosted their seats 
to 35. In both states, the Communists 
pulled less than 5% of the vote, will have 
no parliamentary seats, 


Refugee 
“Scientists,” the Communist Berliner 
Zeitung said last week, “have calculated 
that a single sparrow destroys five to nine 
pounds of grain annually. Despite all our 
lové for birds, this calls for counter- 
measures. The German Democratic Re- 
public has therefore issued a police or- 
dinance by which two to ten sparrows are 
to be destroyed on every hectare of land.” 
In answer, the West Berlin Kurier told 
its readers: “If a tattered sparrow should 
peck at your window, let him in. He’s a 
political refugee.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Honor Before Love 

Last September, 37-year-old Flight 
Lieut. John W. Driver took off in a Mete- 
or jet trainer from his base in Gloucester- 
shire and headed the two-seater for Ger- 
many on a ferry flight. Everything went 
wrong. In bad weather he got lost, over- 
shot the zonal boundary. Twenty miles 
inside the Soviet area the plane developed 
engine trouble. When Driver crash-landed, 
the Reds grabbed him. 

At the same time, Sapper (engineer) 
John Bennett, a 19-year-old recruit, guard- 
ing a military train traveling between 
Berlin and the British zone, was acciden- 
tally left behind after the train halted in 
Red territory. The Reds arrested him too. 

A few days before, Lieut. Alexandre 
Alexandrovich Bystrov of the Red army’s 
61st Mechanized Regiment had made a 
fateful decision: he crossed the border of 
Red Berlin and begged the British for po- 
litical asylum. He got it. “My whole life 
in Russia,” he said later, “has been one 
long fight against starvation.” 

By the time the Russians had learned 
where Bystrov had gone, they had trading 
material that looked good enough (to 
them) to get their man back where he 
could be dealt with. The Soviet proposi- 
tion: give us Bystrov and we'll give back 
Driver and Bennett. The British reply, 
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delivered last week, was sharp and to the 
point: “To surrender him [Bystrov] 
against his will would be contrary to... 
the right of asylum . . . There is no con- 
nection whatsoever between the case of 
the Soviet officer” and the two Britons. 

When the Foreign Office publicly re- 
fused the swap, Mrs. John Driver, 24, a 
bride of 18 months, spoke up: “I want 
John back dearly. But he would not want 
to be freed under the Russian terms. Nor 
would I want him to be.” Said Mrs. Ben- 
nett, ailing mother of Sapper Bennett: 
“If the Russian were sent back, he would 
be shot or sent to a concentration camp. 
We don’t want that.” 

Britons growled their approval, agreed 
with the London Daily Express: “There 
is a nobility in their attitude of which 
Britain may be proud.” 





Combine 
Mrs. JoHN DRIVER 
But not on the Russian terms. 


Up & Down the Escalator 


The National Coal Board’s chairman, 
Lord Hyndley, concluded after almost 
four years of nationalization that mining 
coal in Britain was “like running up a 
down escalator. You have got to run hard 
to stay where you are. You have got to 
make superhuman efforts to advance.” 

Last week, he announced plans for the 
N.C.B.’s most strenuous effort to date: 
it wanted to spend $1,778,000,000 in 15 
years to raise coal output 40 million tons, 
using 80,000 fewer miners. The alterna- 
tive: continuing decline of Britain’s key 
industry. 

Centuries of British mining have ex- 
hausted promising seams, extended tortu- 
ous runways miles underground, forced 
workers away from the dull, dangerous 
pits to other work. So archaic and compli- 
cated is the system that only 259% of 


Britain’s mine workers directly dig coal, 
against 70% in the U.S. In the time it 
takes one British miner to haul five tons 
of coal to the surface, one Hollander hauls 
20 to 25 tons, one American 50 tons. 

Nationalization slowed the decline at 
first, but the drop is accelerating again. 
In three successive October weeks output 
fell below the same period in 1949. Last 
year Britain’s mines had produced 24 mil- 
lion fewer tons than in 1938. The work 
force slumped to 687,000 men, lowest in 
the century, and it is falling off by 1,000 
men weekly. Absenteeism has doubled 
since prewar. 

Last week, as winter hovered, stockpiles 
were 1,000,000 tons under the 16.5-mil- 
lion-ton safety mark. Exports had to be 
pared to 17.5 million tons instead of the 
planned 19 million to 22 million tons. 
Deliveries to Denmark, Sweden and Italy 
were behind schedule. 

The N.C.B. planned drastic surgery 
during the next 15 years: scrapping half 
Britain’s present mines or linking them 
with other pits; opening 70 new mines; 
rebuilding 250 collieries; dieselizing the 
roth Century haulage system; mechaniz- 
ing coal cutting. 

It was overdue. The London Times 
tartly remarked: “The long awaited plan 
of the National Coal Board. . . over the 
next fifteen years appears at a time when 
the chief preoccupation of the country is 
the likely state of coal supplies over the 
next three months.” 


Splitting the Atom 

Britain’s tiny Liberal Party split again 
last week. Three of the nine Liberal M.P-s 
voted with the Labor government to de- 
feat a Liberal-backed Conservative amend- 
ment attacking Socialist housing plans. 
The minute splinter group abstained from 
two other votes, protesting against the 
Tory “practice of forcing a series of di- 
visions purely for the sake of opposition, 
thereby artificially keeping in being a state 
of crisis.” Cracked the Tory Daily Tele- 
graph: “A unique case of splitting the 
atom without generating power.” 


ITALY 


Sir Janitor 

Over the ages, counts, princes and mar- 
quises have flourished and multiplied in 
Italy like olive trees. In the Italian view, 
a fancy title, like oil on a lettuce leaf, 
lends zest and flavor to a man’s name. 
Italy’s House of Savoy doled out titular 
rank in the Order of the Crown of Italy 
to almost half a million Italians. A janitor 
with 30 years’ service’in a government 
ministry was virtually assured of a knight- 
hood, and the right to be addressed as 
cavaliére. 

Italy’s postwar constitution neither ap- 
proved nor forbade titles. Last December, 
however, the government introduced a bill 
instituting a new Order of Knighthood for 
Merit under the Italian Republic. “Ridic- 
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ulous and insignificant,” scoffed 82-year- 
old ex-Premier Francesco Nitti when the 
bill reached the Senate floor last week; 
but Nitti, it was pointed out, could afford 
to be disapproving—he already had 43 
orders and decorations. The bill passed 
two-to-one in favor of more titles. 


IRAN 
Off the Air 


When the Shah of Iran visited the U.S. 
last year, he got a royal welcome that laid 
the groundwork for a $25 million Export- 
Import Bank loan. Day by day, through 
an Iran relay station, the Voice of Amer- 
ica beamed an account of the Shah’s glad- 
hand tour. When the Shah returned to his 
country he decided to continue the Voice 
relays. For 15 minutes daily since then, 
the Voice has been heard from the Tehe- 
ran medium-wave station. Last week the 
Shah’s government silenced the VOA re- 
lay broadcasts. The order came a few days 
after Iran’s government had signed a trade 
barter agreement with the Soviet Union. 


AUSTRALIA | 
Toot-Toot 


Never before, said Conductor David 
Moore, had he traveled so fast. Moore’s 
train, the Transcontinental Express, which 
crosses Australia’s desert thrice weekly, 
was not supposed to exceed 4o m.p.h., but 
as it roared through the scheduled stop at 
Deakin one day last month, Moore clocked 
its speed at a breakneck 72 m.p.h. Passen- 
gers caught in the aisles of the six-car 
train were thrown to the floor as it rocked 
and swayed. Those who kept their seats 
had to dodge an avalanche of baggage 
falling from the racks above their heads. 

Conductor Moore could not reach the 
engine. He later testified that he had 
peered forward from an inspection hatch 
on the top of the caboose (Australian 
passenger trains often carry cabooses), 
to see what was wrong. What he saw. was 
not calculated to reassure him. A blonde 
female head was leaning out of the engi- 
neer’s window on one side of the hurtling 
locomotive ahead. On the other side, an- 
other blonde female head protruded. Soon 
afterward the train pulled to a scream- 
ing stop in the middle of the desert. 
Wobbling perceptibly, Engine-driver Fred 
Leahy dismounted, wove away to the 
front of his locomotive and lay down on 
the tracks, his neck on one gleaming rail, 
his ankles on the other. Fireman George 
Swetman lightened the pause by trying to 
play a tune on the engine whistle. 

Engineer Leahy last week followed Con- 
ductor Moore to the stand in a Port Pirie 
police court and explained his rocketing 
ride. He had failed to stop at Deakin, he 
said, for the simple reason that he had 
fallen asleep at the controls and the fire- 
man had failed to wake him. The business 
of lying on the tracks was merely a rou- 
tine inspection of the locomotive’s under- 
pinnings. As for the blondes, they were the 
fireman’s guests, not his. “Girls,” snarled 
Engineer Leahy, sounding now as though 
he meant it, “don’t interest me.” 
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THAT’S WHY Louis Hayward, like Cesar 
Romero, Robert Preston, Herbert Marshall 
and many other stars, chooses Schenley 
for an enchanted evening. 


MORE POPULAR TODAY than ever, 
screen star Louis Hayward is best known 
for his romantic adventure roles. When 
it comes to popularity, smooth sociable 
Schenley is the favorite of millions, too! 











For an Enchanted Evening... Louis Hayward 


“THERE’S AN EXTRA PLEASURE 
in serving Schenley to my guests”, says 
Louis Hayward. “Schenley is so much 


smoother—it’s more sociable to drink.” 





h, sociable 


BLENDED WHISKEY 86 PROOF. 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, SCHENLEY DIST., INC., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





MEXICO 
Sloan & Bill 


When American Airlines Flight 157 
wheeled up to the customs shed at Mexico 
City’s airport one day last week, a mari- 
achi band struck up Guadalajara, After a 
suitably dramatic pause, smiling Sloan 
Simpson O’Dwyer, wife of the 41st U S. 
envoy to Mexico, appeared in the plane’s 
doorway, slim in a dark suit and rust-col- 
ored hat. Ambassador William O’Dwyer 
followed her into the morning sunshine. 

Sloan was swept into a series of abrazos 
from the women in the unofficial welcom- 
ing party, emerging with two bouquets 
and smeared lipstick. Somewhat eclipsed, 
the new ambassador listened to a brief 
welcome from Alfonso Castro Valle, sub- 
chief of protocol. Then from his light grey 
suit he fished a diplomatic little speech of 
his own. Said O'Dwyer, in Spanish that 
had gone a bit rusty since his student days 
in pererceesitrer taea ae 
I have been chosen to succeed the distin- 
guished and able former ambassador, Mr. 
Walter Thurston, and I am gratified that 
he is remaining in Mexico* where I hope I 
may call upon him from time to time for 
advice and counsel.” 

Later, at the newly refurbished am- 
bassadorial residence, O’Dwyer cautiously 
told interviewers that 1) Mexico is a 
great country, and 2) bullfighting is a 
great sport. Until he presents credentials 
to President Aleman this week, O'Dwyer 
will confine himself to such pleasantries. 


wept see eae Cale 


*% Gentle, capable Careerman Thurston, not 


pleased at having been shuffled out of the Mex- 
ican post to make room for O'Dwyer, has re- 
tired, at 54, to Cuernavaca, there to live with 
his ailing mother. 


Tue O’Dwvers at Mexico Crry’s 
In a@ great country, a great sport. 
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Regardles: of the U.S. political ma- 
neuvering which brought him his new 
post, Bill O'Dwyer seemed a happy choice 
for a sunny job, Mexicans were compli- 
ee by his political prominence in the 

pleased that he is a Catholic, and 
tic ‘hied with his pretty wife and his appre- 
ion of bullfighting. In the bullfighters’ 
Café Tupinamba, a torero seriously ex- 
plained, “A good fan of the bulls cannot 
be an imperialist.”°And the ballad singers 
in buses and bars spread the news in a 
hastily composed corrido: 





The gringos sent an Irishman, 
And a girl to idolize. 

We will sign any treaty now, 
For Sloan has beautiful eyes. 


ARGENTINA 
Rest & Study 


Ending nine years of Government serv- 
: a ees a 


63, resigned last week as U.S. ;. ambassador 
to Argentina in order to enjoy a “sabbati- 
cal period of rest and study.” In his 14 
months in Argentina, Griffis had concen- 
trated mainly on gr egeee U.S.-Argen- 
tine trade relations. At week's end, Wash- 
ington had not announced a successor. 


CANADA 
End of a Pilgrimage 


Before sunrise one morning last week, 
the telephone tinkled in the Vatican apart- 
ment of Pope Pius XII. The Pope, who 
was about to step into his chapel for Mass, 
answered the call himself. It was his pri- 
vate secretary, Msgr. Giovanni Battista 
Montini, with a message of tragic urgency: 
an airliner carrying Canadian Holy Year 











AIRPORT 


had crashed in 

8 aboard. 
his Mass was delayed 
until the 74-year-old Pontiff recovered 
from the shock.* He prayed for the dead, 
then told his secretary to send messages of 
condolence to the victims’ families wher- 
ever possible. 

Crowds in the Churches. In far-off 
Quebec, where news of the crash got 
around late at night, churches reopened 
their doors to receive crowds flocking in 
to pray. Street traffic in downtown Quebec 
City dropped off almost to a standstill. 
The crash of the chartered DC-4 plane, 
operated by Curtiss-Reid Airtours Ltd. of 
Montreal, was the worst in Canadian avia- 
tion history. 

The plane carried 14 Roman Catholic 
clergymen, twelve from Quebec dioceses. 
Many of the laymen were leading Quebec 


travelers home from Rome h 
the French Alps, killing all 58 
Pope Pius wept; 








Catholics, chosen by their p- Toy the 
pilgrimage. . be cause of their ' 
trip to Rome i in chure h-spo. : 


and lotteries. 

Among those on the plane was Antoine 
Dussault, $4s-a-week manager of the 
Caisse Populaire (Credit Union) in Que- 
bec’s Saint-Sauveur parish. Dussault hesi- 
tated to accept because he has four small 
children and his wife is expecting a fifth. 
In the end, his wife persuaded him to go. 
She was baking apple pies for his home- 
coming when she learned of the crash. 
Arthur Pelletier, an officer of a Catholic 
labor union at St. Gregoire, was chosen for 
the Rome trip by the union members. He 
left a widow and seven young children 
behind him. 

Audience in the Vatican. Farmer Al- 
phonse Michaud and his wife, whose 19 
children were the model family of Plessis- 
ville parish, also joined the pilgrimage. 
After the crash, 17 of the children (two 
daughters who are nuns were absent) knelt 
before their parents’ pictures in the farm- 
house parlor to recite the Rosary. 

The pilgrims’ plane, apparently off 
course in the fog and rain, had slammed 
into 8,500-ft. Mont Obiou, near the French 
city of Grenoble. It was only 85 miles 
from Mont Blanc, Europe's highest peak, 
where 48 persons had died in an Air India 
crash ten days before (Time, Nov. 20). 

French Alpinists who climbed the 
mountainside to bring the bodies down 
found the snowy slope littered with pic- 
tures of the Pope and cardinals. Several of 
the passengers had been writing in their 
diaries as they flew northward, describing 
the papal audience that morning which 
had caused a four-hour delay in their de- 
parture. “We are still entranced .. . We 
sang the Ave Maria,” they wrote. “Now 
we are going through the unknown.” 





* Vatican historians likened the disaster to an 
occurrence during the Holy Year of 1450 when a 
team of horses ran away on Rome's Sant’ Angelo 
bridge, setting off a panic and crush in which 
176 pilgrims were killed 
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MOTOR 


. Bo 
"E WortD's Finest MOTOR Po 











Youu Cat of Me Year fot 51 


She’s no glamour gal like the sleek models rolling off 


the automobile production lines or like her stream- 
lined passenger-car sisters of the rails. But this rail- 
road freight car—and 100,000 like her now on order, 


with many more to follow—is definitely the car of 





the year for ‘51. 

... because in peace or war nothing can take the 
place of the railroads for moving goods in volume 
long distances. No other form of transportation can 
do the job so efficiently and so economically in the 


use of manpower, fuel and other essential resources. 


Yet, it's also a fact that our indispensable rail- 
roads still are forced to operate under severe handi- 
caps, including government handouts to their com- 
petitors—with airports, waterways and highways 


built and maintained largely by the people’s money. 


In this hour of potential peril with so much of 
the burden of national defense on the shoulders of 
the railroads, it’s more important than ever to elimi- 
nate handicaps and insist on “no favorites” com- 
petition ... so that the railroads can serve America 


better than ever, come what may 


Fair Play for America’s Railroads 3 Sa 


AMERICAN RAILWAY CAR INSTITUTE 


FEQOPLE 





Golden Moments 


Lolling in his Cuban farmhouse, dressed 
only in shorts and a highball, Ernest 
Hemingway posed as a_hairy-chested 
prop for a fashion picture in Vogue. Re- 
ferring to him as “a famous presence in 
Cuba,” the caption was mostly concerned 
with the model's lavender silk get-up and 
straw shoes. 

Guest of honor at a Manhattan exhibi- 
tion of her late husband’s pompadoured 
beauties: Mrs. Charles Dana Gibson, 
77. Dressed in a trim dark suit draped 
with orchids, the “Original Gibson Girl” 
posed before a portrait drawn of her half 
a century ago (see cut). 

3elieving that “a woman past 35 needs 
a man’s company all the more,” oldtime 
Cinemactress. Miriam Hopkins, 46, went 
to her astrologer, got the cheering news 
that her next big romance “would occur 
sometime in 1rgsr.” Said she: “I was so 
excited to hear that that I rushed out and 
bought a new car.” 

Favorite exhibit on a floating waxworks 
plying the rivers and canals of Belgium 
and France: a Pullman car scene, labeled 
“Honeymoon in Arizona,” with Mickey 
Rooney in an upper berth, Judy Gar- 
land in a lower, both gazing at some 
painted Indians. 


After Thinking It Over 


In Nashville, after a bout with Dixie 
cooking, Illinois-born Monologuist Cor- 
nelia Otis Skinner had one question: 
“Why aren’t all Southern women as fat 
as Kate Smith?” 

Visiting at a Manhattan Book Fair for 
children, stage & screen Bogeyman Boris 
Karloff called for more realism and vio- 
lence in moppets’ books. A diet of namby- 
pamby stories, he said, gives “the younger 





Wide World 
Miriam Hopkins 
Ready for romance. 
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generation a completely distorted picture 
of the world we live in and leaves them 
totally unequipped to cope with the 
wotld’s very real problems.” 

Lecturing in Manhattan, British Phi- 
losopher and Nobel Prizewinner Bertrand 
Russell predicted a future genetics con- 
test between Russia and the U.S. “to 
breed a race stronger, more intelligent, 
and more resistant to disease than any 
race of man that has hitherto existed.” 

After “working real hard at it,” Jack 
Dempsey passed his real estate brokers’ 
exam in California with a grade of 85, 
took his diploma (see cut), then hung out 
a gilt-lettered shingle in Beverly Hills 
and waited for the customers. 

Noting that last year’s divorce rate in 
Baltimore was near the 3,000 mark, pro- 
fessional Meal Sampler Duncan Hines 





Acme 
Mrs. CHARLES DANA GIBSON 


Posed with the pompadoured. 


concluded: “There must be something 
wrong with the cooking here,” 

The London Daily Express wondered 
whether authors like to reread their own 
books, asked a few, found Evelyn Waugh 
an ardent admirer of Waugh, especially 
his latest novel Helena, which he had read 
“20 times” since its publication. 

“My opinion may be unpopular,” wrote 
Columnist-Senator Margaret Chase 
Smith, “but I am very tired of seeing car 
after car with slain deer strapped to the 
fenders and hoods . . . I don’t see how a 
hunter can level his gun aguinst the sad 
eyes of a deer and shoot to kill, What 
sport is there in this?” 

For the first time in 31 years, crusty 
old John Nance Garner, pushing 82, re- 
mained on his Uvalde ranch and passed 
up the opening of Texas’ deer hunting sea- 
son. Said he: “Don't feel too good.” 

In Pearl Harbor, Secretary of the Navy 
Francis P. (“Rowboat”) Matthews said 








Associated Press 


Jack Dempsey 
Waiting for customers. 


he was off on a tour of the Pacific “in 
order to better equip myself for perform- 
ance of my duties.” 

“He was one of great dignity and good 
humor, remarkable courage and a certain 
reserve,” said Commentator Elmer Davis 
to the Washington Post, speaking of his 
late great & good friend, General Gray, a 
Persian cat that died last week, aged 19. 


Take It or Leave It 


In Chicago, when the National Associa- 
tion of Bedding Manufacturers offered 
buxom Mae West the title of “Mattress 
Queen of 1950,” plus $1,000 to do a two- 
minute movie sleeping on a mattress, Mae 
declined: “It’s not dignified. I can’t ac- 
cept, because my honor'’s at stake.” 

Once again, Candidate Joseph Stalin 
registered as candidate for the job of dep- 
uty in Moscow’s Regional Soviet. 

Still digging away on the problem of 
U.S. sex habits, Dr. Alfred C. Kinsey 
found his research momentarily stymied 
when U.S. customs men refused delivery 
on a package of books, photographs and 
etchings from Europe because they were 
“dirty and obscene.” Kinsey, huffed Kin- 
sey, is a scientific researcher, and the stuff 
was merely “scientific material.” 

Wrote Novelist J. B. (The Good Com- 
panions) Priestley to the London News 
Chronicle: “We live in an age when no 
man of any importance ever admits he 
was wrong ... Infallibility is cheaper 
than rotten herring . . . I said after the 
war there would be a wonderful popular 
appreciation of the best literature, drama, 
music, and the visual arts ... I was 
wrong. And now, gentlemen, step up.” 

To a home-state crowd in Charleston, 
W.Va. Louis Johnson said: “I have an 
abiding faith that West Virginians and 
my family will never have any occasion to 
be ashamed of anything I did, or did not 
do, as Secretary of Defense of the United 
States.” 
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For those 
who seek the 


Finest in 


Footwear 


: WESTERLY — Genuine 
Shell Cordovan, hand- 
polished to a deep, rich mahogany. 


Stetson's exclusive process. 








| AS YOUR FOOT 


THE STETSON SHOE COMPANY, INC. 
SOUTH WEYMOUTH 90, MASS. 








MUSIC 





Substitution 


In the lobbies of the Metropolitan’ Op- 
era House one night last week, a sign an- 
nouncing a cast-substitution went up. Met- 
goers took it in automatically, passed on 
to their seats. Few of them had ever heard 
of substitute Soprano Roberta Peters, and 
for good reason: she had never sung in 
public before. 

Twenty years old and cute as a Powers 
model, blue-eyed Roberta Peters, daugh- 
ter of a Bronx shoe salesman, had been 
hired last January after an audition. Im- 
presario Sol Hurok had brought her to the 
Met after hearing her sing in her teacher’s 
Manhattan studio. She was set to work 
on the coloratura role of the Queen of the 
Night in Mozart’s Magic Flute, due for a 
Metropolitan Opera performance in early 
1951. Like other neophytes at the Met, 
she spent the rest of her time attending 
classes in the Met’s affiliated Kathryn 
Turney Long Opera Courses, watching re- 
hearsals, singing once in a while in re- 
hearsal ensembles—until Manager Rudolf 
Bing tapped her on the shoulder last week, 
five hours before the curtain went up on 
the season’s first Don Giovanni. 

Soprano Nadine Conner, scheduled to 
sing the role of Countrymaid Zerlina, had 
folded with food poisoning. Bing had to 
find a substitute fast. Roberta had mem- 
orized the role and, at 5 ft. 2 in., was a 
neat fit in Conner’s costume. After an 
afternoon of cramming sessions with Stage 
Director Herbert Graf, Assistant Manager 
Max Rudolf and some final tips just an 
hour before curtain time from Conductor 
Fritz Reiner, Roberta was waved onstage. 
She turned out to be just about the only 
bright light in an otherwise lusterless 
performance. 

Conductor Reiner’s tempos were fast 
enough, but even so, it was a Don done in 
slow motion. Roberta had to take her first 
note against a Don (B ne Paul Schoef- 
fler) singing off-key; she hit it on the 
nose. Acting with confidence and pin- 
pointing her coloratura targets in a clear, 
clean little voice, Roberta managed to win 
the biggest hand of the evening. 

“T was tense inside,” Roberta told a cir- 
cle of congratulators after the final cur- 
tain. Said grateful Rudi Bing: “You were 
very nice. Now hurry home and get a 
good night’s sleep.” 

Rudi Bing himself had some matters 
that would bear sleeping on, He had done 
a bang-up job on his two new productions 
of Don Carlo and The Flying Dutchman 
(Time, Nov. 20). But after a sleep-walk- 
ing Don Giovanni (and a ragged Traviata 
two weeks ago), it was clear that some of 
the Met’s old productions needed tuning 
up, too. 





Deep or Not 

For at least a decade of her reign as the 
blonde and vivacious “bless you” darling 
of sophisticated café society, one of Hilde- 
garde’s favorite quips has been: “If the 
folks at home could only see what has 





Roperta PETERS 
And so to bed. 


happened to Hildy.” Last week the folks 
were getting their chance. Trouper Hilde- 
garde, a long way from the comfortable 
coziness of such glamorous old hangouts 
as the Persian Room of Manhattan’s 
Plaza, was in the midst of a barnstorming 
tour of 65 one-night stands. Her caravan 
included her own chauffeur-driven Cadil- 
lac, five other sedans for her staff and ten- 
piece orchestra, and a pastel-yellow Mack 
truck for the musical instruments and her 
four trunks of gowns. 

The girl from Wisconsin (real name 
Hildegarde Loretta Sell) thought she was 
“beginning to get the deep feeling of 
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“What does a judge do?” 
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America.” The customers were enjoying 
it all, deep or not. 

Close the Schools. Except for a new 
“Hop-a-long Hildegarde” number which 
she did in a red sombrero to the strains of 
Texas Tornado, the act was the standard 
Hildegarde mixture of sentiment and 
bounce. Interspersed with her flamboyant 
piano-playing and her vivacious and nos- 
talgic songs came such blushing lines as 
“T know I’m not pretty, but I got pep.” 
She kept getting her audiences into the 
act by handing out roses and kisses to 
bashful customers (one man decorated 
with a rose in Olney, Md.: General Omar 
Bradley). 

One of the highlights of the trip was 
Bloomfield, Iowa (pop. 2,732). Mayor 
Vern L. Smith proclaimed a “Hildegarde 
Day,” and stores were closed and schools 
let out; between halves of the Bloomfield- 
Milan (Mo.) football game the Bloom- 
field band formed an “H” on the field. In 
Grand Forks, N.Dak., where she arrived 
in the midst of the potato-digging season, 
she was honored with a peck of spuds. 

What Do You Expect? In Akron, Ohio 
last week Hildy proved that she could 
thaw her audience (paying a top of $3.50) 
even in the frigid atmosphere of an ar- 
mory. Flitting from microphone to piano 
in front of her band, combing her upswept 
hairdo with both hands (an act which 
once caused a West Coast wag to nick- 
name her “Miss Armpits”), Hildy got 
them all right into the act as usual. 

Tipped off that there was a judge in the 
balcony, she stopped and called out, “Say, 
judge, what does a judge do?” “He 
judges,” said the judge, to everybody’s 
delight. When she sang a sour note, obvi- 
ously on purpose, she stopped and de- 
manded: “What do you people expect? 
Lily Pons? Well, all you are getting is a 
chanteuse from Milwaukee.” 

Hildegarde will interrupt her tour for a 
holiday stand next month at a Boston 
hotel. Her verdict to date: “There are no 
provinces any more.” 


New Records 

As a spare-time Composer who wrote 
most of his music early in the century, 
professional Insurance Man Charles Ives 
(Tue, Feb. 23, 1948) managed to antici- 
pate most of his contemporaries. Often 
based on old hymn tunes, his music 
abounds in polytonal harmonies, complex 
rhythms; much of it is log-cabin crude 
and just as American. Symphony No. 3, 
finished in 1904 and revised in 1911, gath- 
ered dust in Ives’s Connecticut barn until 
1946, when it got its first performance and 
won him a Pulitzer Prize. The calm first 
movement is particularly prize-worthy. 
The National Gallery Orchestra (Richard 
Bales conducting) has given the symphony 
a good performance in a new recording by 
WCFM Recording Corp. (2 sides LP). 

Other new records: 

Copland: Sonata for Violin and Piano 
(Joseph Fuchs, violin; Leo Smit, piano; 
Decca, 1 side LP). One of U.S. Composer 
Aaron Copland’s later (1942-43) and most 
lyrical pieces, masterfully performed. The 
record carries a matching performance of 
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Britains your bonus 





when you 


SPEEDBIRD to Europe! 


And B.0.A.C. has co-ordinated service 
via London to 11 key European cities 
AT LOWEST WINTER RATES* 


Fly the main line to Europe. Every B.O.A.C. flight to 
London offers you the ewin-deck luxury and sleeper 
comfort of Stratocruiser Speedbirds—the world's larg- 
est, fastest air liners. On these de luxe flights, enjoy com- 
plimentary meals and finest service, with no tipping! 


Go direct from New York to Glasgow and London, 


stay as long as you like in Scotland and England — 
that’s your bonus when you fly B.O.A.C. Or if you 
continue direct to the continent — B.O.A.C. co-ordi- 
nates London arrival times with flights to 11 key Euro- 
pean cities, via British European Airways. 


*In accordance with official tariffs 


See your Travel Agent 
for expert travel service 


Over 1000 travel agents in the U.S.A. can schedule 
your B.O.A.C. flight, plan stops, arrange tours. And 
more than 100 world-wide B.O.A.C. offices will give 
you every help. B.O.A.C. takes good care of you! 


ONLY B-0-A:C 


GIVES YOU ALL THREE! 


© Traditional British service 
© Finest Speedbird equipment 
© 31 years’ flying experience 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Also reservation offices 
in Washington, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Francisco and Miami 
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NOILLY PRAT 


The reall, 


for really dry martinis 


y vermouth 


HAVE YOU DISCOVERED NOILLY CASSIS? 


INC. 


+ NEW YORK, N.Y. 











Jace ind. 


is Hormel Onion Soup. Hormel's 
own Chef Jean Vernet personally 
supervises its cooking... a 
small batch at a time. Big mild 
onions are thinly sliced, butter- 
browned, then simmered gently 
in a rich, artfully-seasoned beef 
stock, The final glorious touch: 
a generous sprinkling of specially 
aged Parmesan cheese. 

Here is a gourmet’s soup... to 
te e memories of France. Try it! 
Geo. A. Hormel! & Co., Austin, 
Minn. 


HORMEL onion soup 
HORMEL | 


GooD FOO 
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FOR THE 1 MAN 
IN 7 WHO 
SHAVES DAILY 


New preparation with remarkable 
skin-soothing ingredient helps 
keep the face looking young 
and healthy! 








Modern life now means daily shaving 
for millions of men. But frequent 
shaving often results in ugly, old- 
looking skin. To help men solve this 
problem, we developed G ilider—a 
rich, soothing cream containing a 
special ingredient to help preserve the 
youthful qualities of the face. 

Now—every time you shave with 
Glider—you give your face the bene- 
fit of this wonderful substance . . . and 
you finish your shave looking and 
feeling remarkably fit! 


TRY A TUBE AT OUR EXPENSE 
You can get Glider at any toilet-goods 
counter. Or we'll be glad to mail you 
a guest-size tube—enough for three 
full weeks—absolutely free. Just send 
your name and address to The J. B. 
Williams Company, Dept. TG-15, 
Glastonbury, Conn., U.S.A. (Canada: 
Ville La Salle, Que.) Offer good in 


U.S. A. and Lang hll- 
Pl ; PRESIDENT 


Canada only. 
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Stravinsky’s neo-classical Duo Concertant 
on the other side. Recording: good. 
Grieg: Haugtussa (Kirsten Flagstad, 
soprano; Edwin McArthur, piano; Victor, 
2 sides LP). Grieg’s rustic cycle of eight 


songs might never be missed, but as a 
vehicle for Flagstad’s glorious soprano 
they are worth hearing. Recording: good. 


Poulenc: Mass in G (the Robert Shaw 
Chorale, Robert Shaw conducting; Victor, 
1 side LP). Composed in 1937, this Mass, 
austerely but tenderly reverent, is one of 
the best works that have yet come from 
Frenchman Francis Poulenc. Shaw’s clean 
choral work is up to his usual high stand- 
ard. On the other side: Benjamin Britten's 
graceful A Ceremony of Carols. Record- 
ing: excellent. 

Schubert: Sonata in C Minor (Webster 
Aitken, piano; Elaine Music Shop, 2 sides 
LP). Since 68-year-old Artur Schnabel re- 
tired from touring, concert audiences sel- 
dom get to hear any of the three splendid 
“Grand Sonatas” Schubert composed in 
the last year of his life (1828); most other 
pianists consider them too long and repe- 
titious. This one, the first, does not have 
so much spontaneous melody as the other 
two, but Schubert lovers will not want to 
miss it in Aitken’s strong, clean perform- 
ance. Recording: excellent. 

Schumann: Quintet in E Flat, Op. 44 
(Artur Rubinstein, pianist; the Paganini 
Quartet; Victor, 2 sides LP), Rubinstein 
at his best in an excellent ensemble. Re- 
cording: excellent. 

Schumann: Carnaval (Claudio Arrau, 
piano; Decca-Parlaphone, 2 sides LP). 
Chilean-born Pianist Arrau won his first 
U.S. fame with this romantic piece. Play 
ing cleanly, deeply and without schmalz, 
he shows the reason why. Recording: good. 

Varése: Intégrales, Density 21.5, loni- 
zation, etc. (Rene Le Roy, flute; New 
York Wind Ensemble, Juilliard Percussion 
Orchestra, Frederic Waldman conducting: 
Elaine Music Shop, 2 sides LP). Percus 
sionist Edgard Varése is a Buck Rogers 
of music whose drummings, thumpings, 
clangings and shrillings make the compo- 
sitions of such modernists as Stravinsky 
seem old-fashioned and conventional. Here 


is a full sampling for the hardy. Record- 
ing: good. 
Verdi: Ernani (Gino Penno, tenor; 


Giuseppe Taddei, baritone; Caterina Man- 
cini, soprano; Giacomo Vaghi, basso; Licia 
Rossini, mezzo-soprano; Vittorio Panano, 
tenor: Ezio Achilli Orchestra of 
Radio Italiana, Fernando Previtali con- 
ducting; Cetra-Soria, 6 sides LP). Verdi's 
fourth opera, rarely performed, proves 
that, at 30, he was full of his matchless 
calliope tunes and vigorous choruses, even 
though he lacked the polish and coherence 
that came later. Performance and record- 
ing: good. 

Verdi: Rigoletto (Jan Peerce, tenor; 
Leonard Warren, baritone; Italo Tajo, 
bass; Erna Berger, soprano; Nan Merri- 
man, mezzo-soprano; the Robert Shaw 
Chorale and RCA Victor Orchestra, Rena- 
to Cellini conducting; Victor, 6 sides LP). 
Just about the best cast that can be heard 
in this old blood-curdler; a topflight pro- 
duction. Recording: excellent. 


basso; 
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What delight it gives from the very first moment—what faithful 
service through the years! For a fine Swiss watch is the 
ultimate in beauty, dependability and ingenuity. Only in 
Switzerland do watch craftsmen have the time, the tools and 
the traditional talent to create the world’s finest watches. 
That’s why you'll find that 7 out of 10 American jewelers 

wear fine Swiss watches themselves! For the gifts 


ou'll give ride, 4 0 jeu eler be our guide. ° “ 
y give with pride, let your j ) 5 In Switzerland, the world’s most 
’ , , 
- skillful hands use the world’s 


CEDE RD. " 
‘ : most modern machinery to create 
ArH . + = a OF SWITZERLAND the world’s finest watches! Alt fine 
The WATCHMAKERS 3 Fs : LERLANI 
a e Swiss wate hes can always be servic ed 
tanne economically and promptly. 


©1050 Swixs Federation of Watch Manufact 














Step aboard at New York 
and step out at Rio de Janeiro 


in 20% hours... fly on to 





Buenos Aires in 6% hours. 
This is a deluxe all-sleeper 
service with double-decked 


“Strato” Clippers. 





i, 
RIO DE JANEIRC 


)) monteviveo 
This is the way to travel! “El Presidente” leaves New York, Mondays, Thurs- 
days and Saturdays, at 11:00 A.M. Your first stop is Poxt-of- -Spain early the 

same evening. 9:40 the next morning you step out, fresh as a daisy, at Rio de 
Janei iro—or continue on to Buenos Aire Ss. arriv ing there at 5 in the afte rnoon, 
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I MYA ATW 


The Sleeperette® is Pan American’s exclusive, 
foam-soft easy chair which reclines to almost 
horizontal so you can sleep lying down. No 


‘ . 
extra charge is made for Sleeps rettes. 


On “E! Presidente” nobody sits up at night! You have 

your choice of a Sleeperette seat (above) at no extra 

charge, or of fifteen upper berths at $10 and two lower 

berths at $20. Berths are big, wide and comfortable. 

—And there are many, many other luxuries aboard 

VANTIN 4 ENG “El Presidente.” This is, without question, the Blue 

Ribbon service of the Western Hemisphere! ...You are 

WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED served a 7-course Continental dinner w ith vintage wines 

...You are waited on by extra cabin attendants—and 

AIRLINE there’s even Lanvins’ Arpége perfume for the ladies ! 

No wonder a blue carpet is rolled out for every de- 

parture of “El Presidente”! It climaxes 23 years of Pan 

American service between the U.S.A. and Latin America. 

Yet the surcharge all the way from New York to Rio is 

only $10; to Buenos Aires, only $20. For reservations call 
your Travel Agent or Pan American’s nearest office. 


Tr fark, Keg. t Pat. Off, 























Dewars 


“White Label’ 


and “Victoria Vat” 


The Medal SCOTCH of the World 


Famed the world over are the Clans of 
Scotland, their colorful tartans proudly 
worn on the festive days. Wherever 

Scots gather to live again their ancient 
glory, you'll find Dewar’s White Label 
and Victoria Vat, forever and always a 


wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 


for distinguished service 


White Label 
Medal Scotch for more 


than 80 years 






Victoria Vat 


“None Finer” 


Pe ; 
ae, 
DEWAR'S 


Victoria Vat 


Blended Scotch Whisky 


BLENDED SCOTCH Whisay 


john Dewar Sons! 

PERTH 

JOUN Dewar& Sonsle 
Perty ne 





Both 86.8 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 






The Tartan of 
Clan Leslie 
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THE PRESS 


Into the Breach 


Able, hard-hitting Editor Clayton 
Fritchey of the New Orleans /tem has 
been in a hot spot ever since brash, bouncy 
David (“Tommy”) Stern III bought the 
paper and became publisher 16 months 
ago (Time, July 25, 1949). Fritchey sel- 
dom saw eye-to-eye with his boss on how 
to run the paper, ran into more trouble 
when Stern launched a Sunday edition 
last spring and began to lose heavily on it. 

Last week, to nobody’s surprise, Editor 
Fritchey quit his hot spot. But to the 
amazement of many a Washington news- 
man, Fritchey hopped on to a still hotter 
spot. He became the $11,200-a-year head 


of public information for the Department 4 al? Mées 
Mee ; Ol 
. € ” 
wc ge 4 
Even in a moderately bright room, you'll see them incredibly 
sharp and clear . . . discover color and shadow detail you 
never dreamed were there . .. when you show them with Kodak’s 
finest slide projector. With any one of five lenses, $165 to $240. 


At Kodak dealers . Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester 4, N. Y. 
(Prices subject to change without notice) 

















(N55 
Tom, Tom, the piper’s son C) 
Had a tip for everyone. IY 
The only socks 

that he would wear 


Were Drake 100’s. Try a pair.* 


New Orleans /tem 
CLAYTON FRITCHEY ‘e) 
From hot to hotter. DRAKE 100 Ve 
of Defense, a job that has gone begging ribbed anklets with natural \ 
for ten months. rubber elastic tops. 


The reason was that almost no one in 


the armed forces wanted the top informa- : as 
tion boss to do the job he was supposed to The Drake Hundreds, like Tom the piper's son, 


do. Under the armed forces unification, the | come from Britain for your delight. 
information boss was supposed to handle 


all information and publicity in Washing- They're royally right for every occasion except a 
ton for the three services. But under Sec- | qarning session. Comfortable, shrink-resistant wool, 
retary Louis Johnson, the services had : 
managed to take over most of the job, and | reinforced with nylon at the heel and toe, they come 
ohnson himself had handled the rest. The | ; . 

ae Nave snd oe Cae Kaw lave 7 in a rainbowful of gay and formal colors that refuse 
plan afoot to run their own publicity | to run or fade. 

shows completely, leaving Fritchey little ; ? 

more than the task of supervising the And they burn no holes in your pocket, either. 
mimeographing machines. 

Defense Secretary George C. Marshall 
was ready to give Fritchey the power to 
channel all information about the serv- 
ices through his office. But the three serv- 
ices were bound to fight any such central- 
ization. Sighed one bureaucrat about his 
new boss: “Fritchey has about as much 
security as a Kamikaze.” 








Or why not get dozens 
for all of your cousins? 
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This Is The First Thing 
You Need For A Cold- 
To Feel Better, Fast! 


oo 





-_ TODAY, doctors the country over will tell 
you that of all cold treatments, one of the simplest 
and most effective is “‘aspirin and as much rest as 
possible’. 

At the first sign of a cold— before you do any- 
thing else—you should take BAYER ASPIRIN, be- 
cause BAYER ASPIRIN brings you quick relief from 
the headachy, feverish feeling—and the muscular 
aches and pains—that usually accompany a cold. 

Ask your doctor about this. We're sure he will 
tell you that no matter what you do to try stop- 
ping or shortening a cold, it’s sound advice. 
















FEEL BETTER FAST 


And it’s advice that produces fast results. For 
BAYER ASPIRIN is actually ready to go to work in 
two seconds. That’s one reason why, when you 
take it to relieve these distressing cold symptoms, 
you get the relief you want with astonishing speed. 

By dropping a BAYER ASPIRIN tablet in a glass 
of water and watching how quickly it disinte- 
grates, you can see this two second speed with 
your own eyes. 



















WHAT TO DO FOR SORE THROAT 


BAYER ASPIRIN is also an excellent medication to 
use for the relief of sore throats due to colds. You 
just dissolve three BAYER AsPIRIN tablets in one- 
third of a glass of water—and then gargle. This 
makes a highly potent medicinal gargle that al- 
most instantly soothes tender throat membranes, 
relieves pain and irritation. 

You'll find that Bayer AspIRIN is not only 
highly effective, but wonderfully gentle, too. Its 
single active ingredient is so gentle to the system 
doctors regularly prescribe it even for small 
children. 

Get BAYER AsPIRIN today. Ask for it by its full 
name—Bayer Aspirin—not just for“aspirin”’ alone. 















Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing you 
can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 
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Back to Work 


A 47-day strike that shut down all 
three of Pittsburgh’s dailies ended last 
week and the papers came out again. For 
the 400 mailers and delivery drivers, whose 
strike had forced the publishers to lay off 
their other 2,400 employees and close up 
shop, there was a ro¢-an-hour wage boost, 
with 34¢ more after nine months. But 
the question of whether the 2,800 employ- 
ees of the papers should collect $1,700,000 
in back pay, as they demanded, was still 
up in the air, would have to be settled by 
arbitration. The Pittsburgh Press, which 
along with the Post-Gazette and Sun- 
Telegraph had lost close to $4,000,000 in 
ad revenue, put into words what everyone 
felt. Said the Press: “Nobody wins a 
strike. It’s like a bloody war. Everybo 
loses.” 


. 
The Summing Up 

In the manner of a man dispensing re- 
vealed truth, Publisher Robert R. McCor- 
mick rose last week at the Chicago Trib- 
une’s annual advertising convention to 
assay the meaning of the recent Republi- 
can victory. 

“For the Tribune,” said Colonel McCor- 
mick, “we have only modest claims to 
make.” In Cook County’s frantic sheriff 
race said Bertie, “we made the fight that 
beat “‘Tubbo’ [ Police Capt. Daniel A. Gil- 
bert] and elected [John E.] Babb. Also, 
we carried Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, Colorado, 
California, Minnesota and Wisconsin. Not 
bad. We carried Michigan for all of the 
ticket but [Harry F.] Kelly [the G.O.P. 
candidate in the still-disputed governor’s 
race], and carried all of the state for him 
except C.I.0. Detroit and the upper penin- 
sula, which, without railroad mail service 
from Chicago, is lacking in education. 
Next time, we will have to go down and 
educate Missouri and Kentucky.” 

The colonel was willing to share some of 
the credit for putting in the winners. He 
dealt out a bit of it to the Trib’s kissing- 
cousins, the New York Daily News and 
Washington Times-Herald. “When we pur- 
chased the Times-Herald,” said McCor- 
mick, “it was not for political reasons, 
but it gave us an opportunity to take 
Americanism into the national capital.” 
Niece Bazy Miller, the Times-Herald’s 
editor, was making the most of her op- 
portunity. Said Uncle Bertie: “The Shen- 
andoah Valley, from which her great- 
grandfather came, is filling up with Re- 
publicans . . .” 

As for Manhattan’s Daily News, it was, 
said the colonel, “outstanding as the only 
supporter in the mayoral race of Vincent 
R. Impellitteri. Added Bertie: “They call 
him ‘Impy.’ I suggest he spell it: ‘Im 
Pelley Terry,’ so the Italians can take him 
for a ‘Wop,’ the English, so numerous in 
New York, for a Sassenach, and the Irish 
for a ‘Turk.’” The colonel refused to be 
ruffled by the victory of international- 
minded Tom Dewey. It “is not a matter of 
remorse,” said Bertie “because [Demo- 
crat Walter A.] Lynch was just as bad, 
and, outside of New York, Dewey is dead 
politically anyhow.” 
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In Dubious Battle 


When Clendenin J. Ryan, millionaire, 
amateur political reformer and onetime 
assistant to New York’s Mayor La Guar- 
dia, decided last summer to write a book 
on politics, he got together with Author 
& Lecturer William Bradford Huie. Turned 
by a self-described “yarn spinner,” Huie’s 
sensational stories, such as his highly ex- 
aggerated account of the missing uranium 
at Chicago’s Argonne Laboratory (Time, 
May 30, 1949), made lively, if occasion- 
ally misleading, reading. But they dropped 
the book for something much bigger. 
Huie and Ryan decided to buy the falter- 
ing American Mercury. Since the Mer- 
cury’s circulation was down to 45,000 
andit was losing $50,000 a year, Ryan 





© Fabian Bachrach 
Eprror Hvute 
From boobs to bureaucrats. 


was able to buy it for only $27,500. He 
became publisher and made Huie editor. 

This week Publisher Ryan and Editor 
Huie brought out the first issue of the 
New American Mercury. Its avowed pur- 
pose: “To re-create the magazine in the 
Mencken tradition” and joust with bu- 
reaucrats, commissars and pressure groups 
as Mencken had tangled with boobs, cen- 
sors and yahoos. But the first issue showed 
that Huie was no Mencken, 

Presumably intended to fall into the 
Mencken tradition was Editor Huie’s own 
lead article, “Untold Facts in the Forres- 
tal Case.” Based on word-of-mouth re- 
ports about the contents of Forrestal’s 
private papers, it belabored the backbiters 
and columnists responsible, as Writer Huie 
put it, for the “destruction” of the late 
Defense Secretary. Huie, whose book, 
The Case Against the Admirals, was an 
air-power fanatic’s assault against Forres- 
tal’s program for a balanced defense force, 
now lauded Forrestal as the only Admin- 
istration leader who had fully realized the 
threat of Russia and knew how to fight 
the Reds. Wrote Huie: “In December, 
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Something western and wonderful happens to you on a 
Santa Fe trip through the great Southwest. 


Via Santa Fe you enjoy this colorful land at eye level... 
experience it close up. 

On any one of Santa Fe’s fleet of trains, you get privacy ... 
room to roam around .. . solid comfort. You choose 
accommodations to suit yourself... select your 
meals from a Fred Harvey menu. 

And, of course, you board the Santa Fe 
at a downtown station .. . leave on 
schedule regardless of the weather 

. arrive relaxed, refreshed. 

Yes, for a wonderful trip and 
for the memories you keep, 
go Santa Fe—all the way! 










R, T. Anderson, General Passenger Traffic Manager, Santa Fe System Lines, Chicago 4. 
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1947, when France was paralyzed by a 
general transportation strike, Forrestal 
summoned his most trusted friends to 
Washington. His friends produced $50,- 
ooo immediately; the money was carried 
that night to Paris by an American intel- 
ligence officer and paid next day to a 
prominent Communist leader. The strike 
ended within twelve hours.” 

In all, wrote Huie, Forrestal spent 
$150,000 of his own and his friends’ 
money on such payoffs in France and 
Italy. When Forrestal was finally “driven 
from office” and suffered a nervous col- 
lapse, Huie implied, the Navy turned 
Forrestal’s suite in a Navy hospital into 
a kind of prison and barred him from 
people he wanted to see, notably Msgr. 
Maurice S. Sheehy of Catholic University, 
Washington, a Navy chaplain. Predicted 
Huie: “Unless the Administration can 
prevent it, there will be a Congressional 
investigation.” 


Meet the Mrs. 


Captioned “Yes, Dear!”, the picture on 
the inside cover of Pageant’s December 
issue showed Union Boss John L. Lewis 
on the telephone, apparently speaking to 
his wife. Said the cut lines: “Mr. Lewis 
has a wife. So have a handful of other 
such overpowering gentlemen you'd never 
suspect of matrimony. You can meet the 
Mrs, in this issue.” Sure enough, included 
in Pageant’s two-page gallery of “wives of 
famous men” was a portrait of Mrs. John 
L. Lewis. What Pageant had forgotten 
was that Mrs. Lewis died on Sept. 9, 1942. 


Truth Unsought 


The Associated Press prizes objective 
reporting of the news so highly that at 
times its spare, fact-packed storles are 
downright dull to read. Thus it was some- 
thing of a surprise to 500 newsmen gath- 
ered in Atlanta last week for the annual 
A.P. managing editors’ meeting to hear 
the A.P. accused not only of bias but of 
left-wing bias at that. 

A.P.’s critic was Charles Hazen of the 
Shreveport (La.) Times, who cited 58 
stories, many of which dealt with the 
Red-hunting activities of Wisconsin’s Sen- 
ator Joe McCarthy. 

Hazen suggested that the bias which he 
found in the dispatches stemmed from 
A.P. reporters who were members of the 
C.1.0. American Newspaper Guild. But 
Hazen’s charges got no support from the 
other editors. When the Indianapolis Star’s 
Robert Early asked for the appointment 
of a committee to check A.P. stories for 
possible bias, the majority of the editors 
agreed with the St. Louis Star-Times’s 
Norman Isaacs who denounced the idea. 
Said Isaacs: “The effect of such would be 
an SS committee peeking over the shoulder 
of every A.P. man in the country. If this 
group passes 2 motion like that, I don’t 
want to be part of any such organization.” 

If an A.P. story appeared to be biased, 
the editors agreed, it was due rather “to 
a rigid adherence to a too narrow and 
frustrating definition of objectivity, which 
shackles initiative and leaves many ques- 
tions unanswered and truth unsought.” 
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0 flights daily serving 73 cities from the Atla 


n 


Pi 


net 


ic 


to the West, from the Great Lakes to the Gulf 


ii 


Small wonder why more than 
a million and a half passengers 
will this year choose to fly 
Capital Airlines ! 

For Capital's popularity is 
based on 23 years of experience 
in anticipating all your air 
travel needs, Experience in the 
hundreds of skills and crafts 
contributing to your 
flying safety and pleasure. 

Coupled with this priceless 
experience is an enthusiastic 
team of Capital employees, 
each imbued with a cooperative 
spirit that’s reflected in every 
Capital flight. 

And this rare combination 
of top experience and teamwork 
is your assurance of 
greater comfort, greater safety 
and better service whenever 


you fly Capital. 


















Great Ideas of Western Man 





Marcus Aurelius Antoninus on one world 


The reason, in respect of which we are rational beings, 

is common; if this is so, common also is the reason which 
commands us what to do, and what not to do; if this 

is so, there is a common law also; if this is so, we are 
fellow-citizens; if this is so, we are members of 


some political community; if this is so, 





the world is in a manner a state.... 
My nature is rational and social; and my 
city and country, so far as I am Antoninus, is Rome; 


but so far as I am a man, it is the world. 


RELIGION 





Safe Bet 


Although he is no gambling man, the 
Rev. Owen Barrow, 40, a slight, blue- 
eyed Church of England clergyman, was 
willing to wager $33,000 on a hunch he 
had four years ago. His hunch: that Prot- 
estants of all denominations in the Ca- 
nadian pulp & paper mill town of Mara- 
thon (present pop. 2,000) could worship 
together amicably in one church. Last 
week the wager looked as secure as Mr. 
Barrow’s trim white clapboard Holy Trin- 
ity Church in Marathon. Anglicans, Pres- 
byterians, Lutherans, Baptists, members 
of the United Church, the Greek Orthodox 
Church and the Salvation Army were 
joined into one devout congregation, cele- 
brating together the payment of the first 


Dwight Reid 
PasToR BARROW 
“God is neither Anglican, Baptist .. .” 


$15,000 installment on the church mort- 
gage. 

Church union on a local scale seemed 
the only answer to Barrow’s problem 
when he arrived in the newly built paper 
town in 1945. Marathon’s population was 
nearly 80% Protestant but no single de- 
nomination was large enough to support 
itself. Anglican Barrow started holding 
services in the paper mill’s cookhouse, in a 
vacant barn or any other sizable shelter. 
In two years Barrow and his Protestant 
congregation had built their own church. 

While Holy Trinity Church is nominal- 
ly Anglican and title to the building rests 
with the Church of England in Canada, 
Pastor Barrow has made its liturgy a 
blend of Protestant ritual. Anglican Holy 
Communion services are followed by in- 
terdenominational services. United Church 
communion rites are performed regularly. 
Sunday school classes are taught from lit- 
erature published by Various Protestant 
faiths. Holy Trinity’s board is elected 
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with such impartiality that its chairman, 
Dr. G. M. Bastedo, could not recall last 
week the denominations of its members. 
Said Dr. Bastedo: “It doesn’t really 
matter. We are all just Protestants.” 

Pastor Barrow hopes that the Marathon 
experiment will have a broader effect than 
simply justifying the investment of time 
and money that went into the building of 
his parish. He travels regularly to both 
the Anglican and United Church synod 
meetings, stressing the Holy Trinity suc- 
cess as proof that the long-discussed union 
of the United Church* and the Church of 
England in Canada can be made to work. 
“God is neither Anglican, Baptist, Presby- 
terian, Lutheran nor United Church,” he 
says. “Union . . . is possible as we have 
it here now.” 


° 
Enthusiasm 

“There is a kind of book about which 
you may say, almost without exaggeration, 
that it is the whole of a man’s literary life, 
the unioue child of his thought . . . Such 
a thing, for better or worse, is this book 
which follows. I have been writing it for 
30 years and a little more; no year has 
passed but I have added to it, patched it, 
rewritten it, in the time that could be 
spared from other occupations.” 

The other occupations of Msgr. Ronald 
Arbuthnott Knox during the past 30 years 
have earned him an international reputa- 
tion as the urbane and witty chaplain- 
littérateur at Oxford’s Trinity College, as 
the author of both brittle whodunits (The 
Body in the Silo) and brilliant essays in 
Roman Catholic theology, and as perhaps 
the ablest modern translator of the Bible. 
His new book, three decades in the mak- 
ing (“mastering my authorities in trains, 
or over solitary meals, taking notes on 
rough pieces of paper and losing them 
. .»’) is titled Enthusiasm (Oxford; $6). 
In it, Author Knox brings all his wit and 
scholarship to bear on the many groups in 
church history which have, from time to 
time, bypassed ecclesiastical authority to 
claim direct contact with the divine. 

The Devout Sex. Far from being an 
“enthusiast” himself, Msgr. Knox is some- 
times unable to suppress a faint shudder 
at the uncouth excesses with which his 
subject compels him to deal. But for the 
most part he treats his material with the 
warm antiquarian relish of a jurist whose 
hobby is delving into the idiosyncrasies 
of safecrackers. 

Knox describes “the enthusiastic move- 
ment” as a “clique, an élite of Christian 
men and (more importantly) women, who 
are trying to live a less worldly life than 
their neighbors; to be more attentive to 
the guidance ... of the Holy Spirit. 
More and more, by a kind of fatality, you 
see them draw apart from their co-reli- 
gionists, a hive ready to swarm. There is 
provocation on both sides ... Then, 


% The United Church of Canada was formed in 
1925 aS a merger of the Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, and some Presbyterians. 














| WEAR 
FALSE TEETH 


YET MY MOUTH FEELS 
FRESH, CLEAN AND COOL 


No "DENTURE BREATH” 
for me* 

























*"t'm glad | found out about 
my Denture Breath. Now | use 
POLIDENT, and noone guesses | have 
false teeth. No Denture Breath.” 
Mr. C. S. O., Howard City, Mich. 


> Ze 


ve know what Mr. C.S. O. means, 
don’t you! It’s a wonderful feeling 
to know that you’re not offending 
friends with Denture Breath. And it’s 
great when your plates feel clean and 
cooland fresh—from their Polident bath. 

Remember—those dental plates of 
yours need the special care of a special 
denture cleanser. Don’t brush them. 
Soak your plates in Polident every day. 
It’s so easy and quick. And Polident 
soaks into every corner and crevice— 
places brushing never seems to reach. 


Hy 








NO BRUSHING 
Soak plate or bridge 
daily —fifteen minutes 
or more—in a fresh, 
cleansing solution of 
Polident and water. 


POLIDENT 


RECOMMENDED BY MORE DENTISTS 
THAN ANY OTHER DENTURE CLEANSER 
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You're a New York restaurateur, 
and jumbo shrimps from the 
Gulf would spice up your menu, 
make your patrons feel like 
gourmets! 
How much to get 10 Ibs. of 
shrimp to New York from 
New Orleans — by Air Ex- 
press? 





How long would it take — 
by Air Express? 


You manufacture TV sets, and 
need coils you can’t stock-pile, 
Yet you must keep your assem- 
bly line rolling and dealers 
satisfied, 
How much to ship 8 Ibs. of 
coils from Boston to Chicago 
— by Air Express? 
How long would it take 
by Air Express? —___ 


(See answers below) 


. . 
Air Express gives you all these advantages: 
Economical—have you checked Air Express rates lately? 
World's fastest transportation method. 
Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 
One-carrier responsibility all the way. 
1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline points. 
Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
Air Express is fastest because your shipments go on all flights of the Sched- 
uled Airlines. And on the ground you get special pick-up and delivery — at 
no extra charge! Use it regularly to keep your business rolling. Phone your 
local Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency. (Many low commodity 
rates—investigate! ) 
answers to: 
(1) Shipping cost: $2.20. (2) Delivered about 9 hours after order was re- 
ceived, (3) Shipping cost: $2.57. (4) Picked up at factory 7 p.m., delivered 
early next morning. 


AIR UPKES 


GETS THERE FIRST 











Rates include pick-up and delivery door 


to door in all principal towns and cities 





‘ A service of 
turerye 


Railway Express Agency and the 


SCHEDULED AIRLINES of the U.S. 
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while you hold your breath and turn away 
your eyes in fear, the break comes; con- 
demnation or secession, what difference 
does it make? A fresh name has been add- 
ed to the list of Christianities.” 
Enthusiasm is almost as old as Christi- 
anity itself. Author Knox detects the 
seeds of it in the Corinthian church to 
which Paul wrote his famed epistles. Here, 
as among the frenzied followers of Mon- 
tanus (about 175 A.D.), he notes the 
growing importance of women. From the 
Montanist movement on, “the history of 
enthusiasm is largely a history of female 
emancipation, and it is not a reassuring 
one. . . The sturdiest champion of wom- 
en’s rights will hardly deny that the unfet- 
tered exercise of the prophetic ministry 
by the more devout sex can threaten the 
ordinary decencies of ecclesiastical order.” 
Enthusiasm, Knox thinks, only came 
into its full flower a century after Luther 





AvuTHOR KNOox 

“While you hold your breath...” 
“shook up the whole pattern of European 
theology.”” The Quakers were the first of 
this flowering, and Knox “cannot resist 
the impression” that there is a direct line 
of influence upon them from the Anabap- 
tist movement that ended in a bloody 
civil uprising at Miinster 18 years after 
Luther’s Ninety-Five Theses. Early Quak- 
er simplicity strikes Knox as “almost. . . 
boorishness,” and he takes fastidious note 
of Founder George Fox’s “barbarous” style 
of writing. But he nonetheless pictures 
Fox as a potent prophet. 

Platonic Revolt. Knox is impressed 
too, though sometimes amused, by John 
Wesley, founder of Methodism, “Wesley,” 
he writes, “was unashamedly a retailer; 
his societies formed a kind of cooperative 
movement, acquiring their culture on re- 
duced terms at secondhand.” But, al- 
though the gatherings Wesley addressed 
were often seized with the cacophony of 
shouts, sobs and groanings that are asso- 
ciated with enthusiasm, Knox feels that 
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How small I felt— How big I felt— 


—when the arm of the law handed me a —when the arm of the law replied: 
summons after I’d gotten mixed up in “You're insured aren’t you? 

a damage suit—an automobile accident. Just hand this over to your insurance agent, 
Even my voice sounded small and lost He’ll take care of it for you.” 

as it stammered: “What will Ido... 


who should I get to help me out... ?” 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 


MORAL: : if i] : / aa ] ; Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire In- 
INSURE IN 1é ? ave ers surance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
Serving the insurance public in the United 
States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 
ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 
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We Have a 
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our glassine 





= y and greaseproof 
papers package hundreds of nation- 
ally known food products which are 
enjoyed daily in millions of Amer- 
ican households. Thus our employ- 
ees make paper for many products 
which they themselves buy. They 
are ultimately their own customers. 


But All Too Often 
our employees view 






our production as 
little more than a sort © 
of bulk commodity. 
They see only a vast 
amount of paper being 
loaded for shipment—un- 
appreciative of its destination 
and end use. 


We Hit Upon a Plan to give our 
men a keener awareness of the CUS- 
TOMER whom we regard as our 
True Boss. Here's the plot: Every 
two weeks on payday our entire 
crew “meets” a cus- 
.’ comer. A simply 
written, straight 
talking, printed 
brochure de- 
scribes one cus- 

~ tomer’s machines 
and operations. It makes complaints 
understandable by explaining in 





clear detail just what mechanical 
headaches the customer may suffer 
through defective workmanship and 
how the smallest negligence in serv- 
ice can upset his schedules (paving 
the way for competition). The cus- 
tomer emerges as a human being 
with problems and worries (yes, 
and perhaps ulcers), whose de- 
mands for quality and service are 
reasonable, indeed, when you put 
yourself in his shoes. The program 
is highlighted by giving each em- 
ployee a sample of the customer's 
product. Thus he sees in actual 
use paper he helped to make. He 
A feels a little pride in this tangible 
“evidence of his own work— 
= well done. 


It’s a Big Success. In operation 
now for only 16 weeks —but going 
strong — this plan is already inspir- 


PAY MASTER 





ing our men to make that good 
Rhinelander paper even better than 
ever, with benefits to us all—worker 
and customer alike. 


If this plan interests you, we will be 
hoppy to tell you more about it, 


RHINELANDER, WISCONSIN 





Wesley himself was no enthusiast. He 
finds the appeal of Wesley’s sermons was 
“to the head, not primarily to the heart.” 

Enthusiasm, Knox decides, is basically 
the “revolt of Platonism against the Aris- 
totelian mise en scéne of traditional Chris- 
tianity . . . Your Platonist, satisfied that 
he had formed his notion of God without 
the aid of syllogisms or analogies, will di- 
vorce reason from religion . . . the God 
who reveals Himself interiorly claims a 
wholly interior worship as his right” in- 
stead of observing traditional Christian- 
ity’s balance of doctrine and emphasis. 

But Knox confesses that, though he 
originally conceived of his book as “a 
trumpet-blast . . . a kind of rogues’ gal- 
lery, an awful warning against Illumi- 
nism .. .” his attitude changed through 
the years. Even the Roman Catholic 
Church, he feels, sometimes needs warm- 
ing at the fires of enthusiasm. “How near- 
ly we thought we could do without St. 
Francis, without St. Ignatius! Men will 
not live without vision; that moral we 
do well to carry away with us from con- 
templating, in so many strange forms, the 
record of the visionaries. If we are con- 
tent with the humdrum, the second-best, 
the hand-over-hand, it will not be for- 
given us.” 


Trend 


A growing interest in religion is evident 
all over the U.S. On this point members 
of the Associated Press Managing Editors’ 
Association agreed almost unanimously at 
their Atlanta convention last week (see 
Press). Polled as to their explanations of 
the trend, most of the editors gave psycho- 
logical insecurity as the chief cause, with 
war a close second. But at least three 
credited the swing to the aggressiveness of 
religious groups. 

“Religion has been doing a good selling 
job,” said E. N. Jacquin of the Cham- 
paign (Ill) MNews-Gasette. “Religious 
promotion efforts, plus the perplexities of 
modern life” were the causes, said M. H. 
Williams of the Worcester (Mass.) Tele- 
gram-Gazette. David Patten of the Provi- 
dence (R.I.) Journal-Bulletin answered: 
“Religious people seem to want everyone 
else to get religion.” 


. . . 

Under the title 7s There a Revival of 
Religion? Union Theological Seminary’s 
Reinhold Niebuhr, in the New York 
Times Magazine, says that “there are cer- 
tain marked tendencies in both the cul- 
tural and the popular interests of our day 
which would seem to prove the reality of 
such a revival.” 

The evidence, he says, is of two types: 
“Mass conversions under the ministra- 
tions of popular evangelists,” who are en- 
joying more success “than at any time 
since the days of Billy Sunday”; and “in 
the world of culture ... a receptivity 
toward the message of the historic faiths, 
which is in marked contrast to the indif- 
ference or hostility of past decades . 
There is scarcely a college or university 
which has not recently either created a 
department of religious studies or sub- 
stantially enlarged existing departments.” 
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what's NEW in 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA? 


Let’s take Southern California’s 





TWO GREAT DESERTS... warin, 
colorful, worry-melting. 


NEW! Resorts, dude ranches. 
vacation attractions and 


see what’s been added to make 


them more fun than ever... 



















SS HIGH MOUNTAINS...forests, 
PES blue lakes, cascading streams. 

NEW! Scenic highways, im- 

proved accommodations. 





THE PACIFIC... white sails, fly- 
ing fish, submarine gardens. 


NEW! Beaches, yacht harbors, 
seaside cottages. 


SUBTROPICAL VALLEYS... 
orange groves, date palms, avo- 
cados. Shirt-sleeve golf, tennis, 


NEW! Horse-racing almost 
year-round, Missions restored. 





THE CiTieS...Los Angeles, city 
of sunshine, palms and flowers 

Movie and radioland. Celebri- 
ties, famous cafes. 


NEW! Ultra-modern buildings, 
super-highways. Seven live tele- 
vision stations add to the fun. 


THE SAME DELIGHTFUL WEATHER! 
This sunny, dry subtropical climate 
lets you enjoy Los Angeles County 
and all Southern California in winter, 
Spring, summer or fall. Come on out 
AND JOIN THE FUN...ANY TIME. 


Send for Free COLOR FOLDER to 
All-Year Club of Southern California, 
Ltd., Dept. E-11, 629 So. Hill Street, 


4, \ Los Angeles 14, California. 
Oring: so™ 

Cas 4-§ V: caro ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, 

. season Va LTD. This advertisement sponsored by the Los 

Angeles County Board of Supervisors for the 

citizens of Beverly Hills, Glendale, Holly 

wood, Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 

Pomona, Santa Monica and 182 other com 

munities. Copyright, 1950, by All-Year Club 

of Southern California, Ltd.—a non-profit 

serving vacationists 





community organization 


Advise anyone not to move here now 
unless assured in advance of employment. 





FOR HOSE, FLAT BELTS, V-BELTS, PACK- 
ING, MOLDED GOODS, TANK LINING 
built to the world’s highest stondard of qual- 
ity, phone your nearest Goodyear Industrial 
Rubber Products Distributor. 
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To empty Steep Rock Lake 
and uncover a fabulously rich 
lode of iron ore, engineers 
pumped 120 billion gallons of 
water through fourteen lengths 
of huge Goodyear hose known 
as Dredging Sleeves. Each two 
feet in diameter, they served as 
flexible couplings between 
pumps and disposal pipe lines. 


Weatherproofing homes 
with rock wool 


is an everyday job that calls 
for another special type of 
Goodyear hose known as Home 
Insulation Hose. It has to be 
built sturdy enough to resist 
cutting by highly abrasive rock 
particles, yet be light and flex- 
ible enough to manipulate 
easily in close quarters. 


NYTHING in the world that “flows” — from acetylene gas to molasses in January — can 

be conducted from here to there, safer, faster and more economically thtough 

Goodyear hose. For there are more than 800 different types of hose specially designed 

by the G.T.M. — Goodyear Technical Man — to handle everything you can think of, and 

a lot of things like ashes, cement and grain that would surprise you. Because Goodyear 

builds a made-to-order hose for every job, industry prefers Goodyear hose over any 
other kind! 


To get the right hose for your job. see the man who knows hose best — the G.T.M. Just 
phone your nearest Goodyear distributor, or write: Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD” — Every Sunday — ABC Network 


GOODFYEA 


THE GREATEST NAME IN RUBBER 


oe Mer ok Dicinstion.. LORD CALVERT 


Whatever your favorite drink—no other whiskey in all the world will endow it with the 
unique flavor and distinctive lightness of Lord Calvert. For, of all the millions of gallons 
we distill, only the very choicest are set aside for Lord Calvert . . . custom-blended for 


moderate men who appreciate 


drink a better drink? Your ¢ 


the finest. So why not let Lord Calvert make your next 


sts will certainly compliment your choice. 


BLENDED WHISKEY. 86.8 PROOF. 659% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., N.Y.C. 





MR. ALEX LEWYT, distinguished 
business executive 
While still in schoot, Alex Lewyt 
sold appliances toh bay for his 
education, He then built a small 






muventor. 





neighborhood business into one of 
the largest manufactu 
cerns of its hind in t) 
producing radar, 
any other 
instruments of his own 

Today Mr. Lewyt is best known 
for the revolutionary vacuum 
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of other intricate electric 
mechanical devices for n 
the country’s leading indust 


ART 


Painters of the Abyss 


Two elegant portraitists, Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, ruled the calm and decor- 
ous art world of 18th Century London. 
But there was also an opposition, most 
notably represented by young, deeply re- 
ligious William Blake with his alternately 
angelic and demonic visions. Others in the 
opposition ducked the angels; they pre- 
ferred the Pit. 

In London's Architectural Review, Brit- 
ish Scholar Geoffrey Grigson sets out to 
make a case for three such painters, all 
born in 1741: Henry Fuseli, John Henry 
Mortimer, and James Barry. “They share,” 
Grigson says, “in the sense of turmoil, of 
the black and red river, of the black and 
cavernous and jagged abyss .. .” In plain- 
er language, all three painted more or less 
high-toned horror pictures. 

@ Fuseli alternated pornographic draw- 
ings (for private circulation among his 
friends) with surrealistic nightmares of 
horses invading ladies’ bed-curtains and 
grim, grand-scale illustrations of Greek 
and Norse myths. To suggest the painter’s 
impact on his time, Grigson quotes two of 
Fuseli’s contemporaries. ‘His look is light- 
ning, his word is thunder, his jest death 
and his vengeance hell,” wrote one. “His 
neighborhood is unbearable.” The other, 
a fellow artist, called him “a monster in 
design; his women are all strumpets, and 
his men all banditti, with the action of 
galvanized frogs [but] no man had the 
power like Fuseli of arousing the dormant 
spirit of youth. . .” 

@ Mortimer had one quality Fuseli 
lacked: crass humor. Along with a doleful 
Caliban and a tumultuous Hercules Slay- 
ing the Hydra, he drew such fantasies as 
an orchestra of flatulent beasts, which 
must have seemed capricious and vulgar to 
all but his best friends. Yet, says Grigson, 
Fuseli and Mortimer “drank to different 














British M ’ 


Barry’s “BirtH oF VENUS” 


Eyes. 


Fuse.!’s “Opin INVOKING THE PROPHETESS” 
Frogs. 
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Minds. 


depths out of the same brew and looked 
together into the abyss. Mortimer |like 
Fuseli] wildly, demoniacally, lit up, the 
eyes, accentuated them in shade, filled 
them with the gleam of interior flame 
and power.” 

@ Barry was the proudest and least able 
of the three. “The principal merit of 
painting,” he once wrote, “is its address 
to the mind.” Because he continually as- 
serted his conviction that most other Brit- 
ish painters were mindless, they expelled 
him from the Royal Academy. They also 
took great satisfaction in sneering at his 
half-mystical allegories and his absurd 
Death of General Wolfe (in which all the 
figures were shown classically nude). 

William Blake, 16 years the junior of 
Fuseli, Mortimer and Barry, drew, main- 
tains Grigson, as badly as Barry—and 
“Little-Lambishly” besides. Blake once 
showed a drawing to Fuseli with the boast 
that the Virgin Mary herself had appeared 
to him and said it was very fine. Defiantly 
Blake added: “What can you say to 
that?” “Say?” exclaimed Fuseli. “Why, 
nothing—only that her ladyship has not 
immaculate taste.” 

“Blake’s coat is too long,” Grigson con- 
cludes, “and he can spare an inch or two 
for his now destitute forerunners.” But 
Blake well deserves his long coat. Like a 
great artist, and unlike Fuseli, Mortimer 
and Barry, he pictured the heights with 
as much vision as he did the abyss. 


Golfscapes 

For 28 years, Erwin S. Barrie has been 
not only director of Manhattan’s big 
Grand Central Art Galleries but an ama- 
teur painter as well. Last week, for the 
first time, he got around to hanging some 
of his own paintings on the walls. Onetime 
Amateur Golf Champion Willie Turnesa 
turned up at the opening; so did dozens of 
other tweedy sportsmen who circled the 
room crowing, “I remember this one!” and 
“T made that one in three.” Amateur Bar- 
rie, who called his canvases Famous Golf 


Holes I Have Played, couldn't have been 
59 




















BARRIE's 


“stH Hove at PInt 





VALLEY” 


A grey morning seemed appropriate. 


more pleased at the down-to-earth com- 
ments. 

A trim, tanned suburbanite of 60, Bar- 
rie divides his holidays between golf and 
art. He shoots in the low 80s, paints less 
well. His innumerable strokes of smudgy 
pigment often land him in the rough. But, 
in welcome contrast to most contemporary 
art, his paintings are unpretentious and 
done with obvious enjoyment. 

What's more, the pedestrian natural- 
ism of Barrie’s golfscapes is relieved, now 
& then, by a whiff of romantic feeling. “I 
have allowed myself the privilege,” he 
in the catalogue foreword, “of in- 
terpreting each hole in the time of day, or 
season of the year, that seemed most ap- 
propriate. For instance the sth hole at 
[Clementon, N.J.’s] Pine Valley was 
painted on a grey morning, after an all- 
night rain. Pine Valley is a rugged course, 
as all golfers know, and this is reached 
with a 218-yd. shot uphill. The green... 
is as formidable as a medieval castle. 

“The little 11th hole at [ Tarrytown, 
N.Y.’s] Sleepy Hollow, a one-shotter of 
142 yds., is, on the other hand, attractive 
and gay. It is comparatively easy. The 
trees are soft and inviting, the reflections 
in the water are lyric and I have tried to 
give just that impression in my colorful 
and atmospheric interpretation of it.” 


Savs 





° 
"Playing a Tune" 

Ivon Hitchens is a mild, silver-haired 
sparrow of a man with an enviable reputa- 
tion: Britons (who pride themselves in 
such matters) consider him one of their 
best living landscape painters. Last week 
Hitchens was bidding for a reputation in 
an altogether different field: his new ex- 
hibition at London's Leicester Galleries 
consisted almost entirely of reclining 
nudes. Moreover, the limp, heavy figures, 


painted in broad strokes of summery col- 
ors, Were an instant hit. Hitchens’ switch 
to nudes, said the London Sunday Time 
“has wrought a double change in his pic- 
tures, making them both richer in color 
and broader in construction.” 

Despite what a gallery official called 
“the traditional prejudice against buying 
a nude to hang up in the home,” 18 of the 
27 paintings on view had been sold. last 
week for a total of £2,200 ($6,160). 

Like his landscapes, the nudes are de- 
ceptively bland. For most of his 57 years, 
Hitchens has relied on sweet, misty color 
contrasts rather than drawing, drama, or 
detail; he has made sweeping strokes and 
smears of color stand for space, shape, 
veight and air. His method, he says, is 
like “playing’ a tune—playing one color 
off against another. Sometimes it jars; 
sometimes there is no harmony and I have 
to start afresh. But when it fits it’s won- 
derful.”’ 

Mrs. Hitchens conscientiously criti- 
cizes her husband’s work-in-progress, calls 
it “our painting.” Between critical chores 
she keeps their crowded Sussex cottage— 
a small son and two grandmothers, three 
giant tabby-cats and a dog—in reasonable 
order. “I love a quiet, clean space to work 
in,” Hitchens says, “so when Mollie has 
cleared up a corner I go and work there 
when it gets cluttered up I move to 
another.” 

His models are put up in a yellow 
trailer standing a few yards from the 
house. He paints them on couches “be- 
cause they chatter less in that position.” 
The models serve merely as springboards 
for Hitchens’ cheerful, elegant and curi- 
ously impersonal art. On canvas their 
faces are almost blank and their bodies 
have more paint than flesh about them. 
But the paint is beautifully arranged. 
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MEDICINE 
Not Even Slightly 


False pregnancy has sometimes been a 
subject for jest, but to doctors, who call it 
pseudocyesis, it is no laughing matter. 
Many general practitioners and some spe- 
cialists have been fooled by women who 
seemed to be in labor but proved to be 
not even a little bit pregnant. 

Three doctors at Philadelphia’s Jeffer- 
son Medical College Hospital report in 
the current issue of Philadelphia Medicine 
on a study of 27 cases of false pregnancy 
—the longest such series in medical an- 
nals. Some false pregnancies, said Drs. 
Paul H. Fried, Abraham E. Rakoff and 
Robert R. Schopbach, had lasted only 
four months, some as long as 14 months. 
Some patients had had them two, three or 
even four times. 

The symptoms included partial or total 
lack of menstruation, abdominal enlarge- 
ments, breast changes (enlargement, milk- 
like secretions, darkening around the nip- 
ples), and 22 of the 27 patients reported 
that they had felt the stirrings of life. 
Nine had been diagnosed as pregnant by 
16 doctors; heart sounds had been report- 
ed with two of them while “in labor.” 

False pregnancy, said the doctors, is 
mental in origin. All their patients had 
become over-anxious, and said it was be- 
cause they had tried in vain to conceive, 
Some had wanted a child to secure a hus- 
band’s wavering affections or to prove 
themselves as “complete women.” Usually 
their background included insecurity and 
tension, as well as frustration, and some- 
times even a need for punishment. Thus 
beset, the mind took refuge in “preg- 
nancy” which the body simulated. 

Since all such patients firmly believe 
themselves pregnant, it does no good sim- 
ply to tell them that they are not, said Dr. 
Fried and his colleagues. A woman with 
pseudocyesis will go shopping for another 
doctor to confirm her pregnancy, or her 
symptoms will soon recur. A careful ex- 
planation with a little psychiatric treat- 
ment does the trick, said the doctors. Four 
of their patients, infertile for two to seven 
years, later became really pregnant. 





Mice, Men & Mongolism 

Twice in every 1,000 births, some un- 
happy mother finds that she has borne a 
child suffering from an affliction which has 
been misnamed “Mongolian idiocy.” In 
the 85 years since mongolism was defined, 
authorities have disagreed widely as to its 
cause. No speculation seemed too absurd. 
Mongolism, said some, looking at the 
s'anted eyes of its victims, was racial evi- 
dence of “the Mongol in our midst.” 
Others, more responsible, argued that it 
was caused by “advanced maternal age,” 
exhaustion of the womb, ovarian disorders, 
an upset gland (any gland would do) or, 
finally, heredity. 

Last week, a keen-minded Harvard phy- 
sician offered the most convincing expla- 
nation yet of mongolism. It seems, said 
Dr. Theodore H. Ingalls at the New York 
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Academy of Medicine, to be the result of 
an injury or shock to the fetus at about 
the eighth week of pregnancy. This does 
not mean that the cause is always the 
same type of injury or shock. In fact, said 
Dr. Ingalls, the trouble with researchers 
who have been looking for a single, simple 
cause is that they were like the three blind 
men describing an elephant: one found it 
all foot, another all trunk,the third all tail. 
Eyes, Ears & Nose. All victims of 
mongolism have three things in common: 





1) mental deficiency, 2) short heads, 
3) faces which seem to have been flattened 
(actually, growth is arrested). Besides 
these constants, other defects are found so 
often in mongolism that Dr. Ingalls got a 


vital clue from analyzing them: the ears 


are usually malformed, 


there may be 


opacities in the eye lens, one of the nasal 
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HAarvarb's INGALLS 
In the eighth week of fetal life, clues. 


bones is usually absent, and the middle 
phalanx of the fifth finger is generally 
stunted. The clue: all these signs affect 
tissues which develop at about the eighth 
week of fetal life. In mongolism victims, 
the body structures formed earlier than 
that are usually normal, said Dr. Ingalls, 
and so are those formed later. 

“The fetus,” suggested Dr. Ingalls in 
explanation, “has been blighted by what 
might be called intrauterine drought . . . 
[It may be] a metabolic drought, a bio- 
chemical upset, transient vitamin or en- 
zyme deficiency, or oxygen lack.” The 
likelihood that oxygen shortage may be 
the villain in many cases is heightened, 
said Dr. Ingalls, by the fact that mongol- 
ism often results from a_ pregnancy 
marked by early vaginal bleeding, and this 
bleeding might starve the fetal brain of 
oxygen. 








Skull, Lip & Palate. To test his theory, 
Dr. Ingalls and colleagues at Harvard's 
School of Public Health took 300 mice in 
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batches of 20, subjected them to oxygen 
lack (artificial “high altitude”) for five 
hours on certain days of their pregnancies. 
Mice, unlike men, do not suffer from mon- 
golism. But Dr. Ingalls found skull defects 
(actually worse than mongolism) in about 
a third’ of the litters which had been 
starved of oxygen on the eighth day of 
development. Lack of oxygen on the 
twelfth day gave them harelip, on the 
14th day, cleft palate. 

Even if Dr. Ingalls’ challenging theory 
is proved right, a greater challenge will 
face doctors and public-health workers in 
putting the theory into practice and pre- 
venting mongolism. Heredity may still be 
a predisposing factor, he believes, but not 
a decisive one. And that is the basis for 
hope. Says Dr. Ingalls: “The important 
consideration is the prenatal environment. 
It is man’s environment that is suscepti- 
ble to manipulation, not his genes and 
chromosomes.” 


Nature's Way 


Doctors noted long ago that women get 
relief from rheumatoid arthritis during 
pregnancy, then relapse within a couple 
months, Why does pregnancy have this 
effect? Some arthritis researchers have 
tried to find a drug or chemical which 
would get the same results (hence, ACTH 
and cortisone treatments). Dr. Louis W. 
Granirer of Queens General Hospital in 
New York City reasoned that the healing 
substance was probably in the blood of 
pregnant women, and probably stayed 
there for a while after childbirth. 

Last week Dr. Granirer gave striking 
evidence to the Society of Medical Juris- 
prudence that his hunch had paid off. A 
healthy woman after a normal delivery 
can readily spare some blood; from each 
volunteer, Dr. Granirer took about seven 
ounces. The plasma was pooled and about 
half a pint given to bedridden arthritis 
victims. After a few weekly transfusions, 
each recipient gained weight, lost pain 
and swelling, felt better in every way. By 
way of proof, Dr. Granirer showed movies 
of former cripples jumping rope. 

One gnarled woman had become so 
shrunken that she weighed only 97 pounds 
when treatment was begun; her husband 
picked her up like a doll when she had to 
be moved. Now hale & hearty, she weighs 
170 pounds, and her husband complains 
that she can toss him around. 

Dr. Granirer has had 24 arthritics under 
treatment with postpartum plasma, half 
of them for two years. He has learned to 
cut the plasma dosage to 200 cc. and to 
reduce the number of treatments. Patients 
do not need to be hospitalized. The plasma 
takes longer (a month or two) than ACTH 
or cortisone to produce benefits. But the 
effects of the plasma, he believes, also 
last longer; relapses (which are often 
cruelly severe after hormone treatments) 
usually can be prevented by three or four 
transfusions a year. Best of all, says Dr. 
Granirer, he has not had a single case 
marred by incidental ill effects from the 
plasma. Judging from these preliminary 
reports, nature’s remedy for  arth- 
ritis seems to be the safest. 
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FAMOUS 


AMERICAN 
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A dim-witted soldier known as Jemmy the Rover unintentionally gave Anthony 
Wayne his nickname. Sent to the guardhouse for a breach of discipline, 
Jemmy concluded that his adored general must be demented when he re- 
fused to intervene and thereafter sadly referred to him as Mad Anthony. 
Among the many sobriquets that Wayne acquired—Dandy, Beau, Cow-Chaser, 
Drover, Black Snake, Big Wind—Mad Anthony alone survived. Unfortunately, 
the assumption of some biographers that it was originally bestowed because of 
his recklessness has obscured his reputation as an able strategist who though 
daring always weighed the consequences before acting. 

One of the first to leave for the Revolution and one of the last to return, 
Wayne served in more parts 
of the continent than did any 
other important military fig- 
ure of the period. He played 
an important part in many 
battles but his greatest ex- 
ploit was the capture of Stony 
Point. 

In recognition of Wayne's 
services in Georgia, the citizens of that state gave him a plantation. After the 
Revolution he lived there for a time and was elected Congressman from Georgia 
but the election was ruled illegal and the House voted to unseat him. Appointed 
commander-in-chief of the U. S. Army, he subdued the Indians in Ohio, thus 
opening the Northwest. 

Waynesborough, the farm in Chester County, Pennsylvania, where his grand- 
father settled and where Wayne was born on New Year's Day, 1745, remained 
his home throughout his lifetime though he was absent for long periods. The 
house illustrated is now occupied by the ninth generation of the Wayne family. 
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SCIENCE 


Ice Islands 


Most of the Arctic Ocean is covered 
with spongy, salt-water ice only about ten 
feet thick—too thin to support anything 
more weighty than a family of iglooed 
Eskimos. Last week the Air Force re- 
ported that many hundred miles from 
land, aircraft crews of its weather service 
on polar flights had discovered ice islands 
with more important possibilities. Pic- 
tures of one of them were shown to an 
Alaskan Science Conference at Washing- 
ton. The ice island is some 35 miles long 
and 18 miles wide; some parts rise go ft. 
above the frozen ocean. If it is really float- 
ing, its ice is about 350 ft. thick. The sur- 
face is covered with low parallel ridges 
500 ft. wide and looks rather like a gigan- 
tic ploughed field. The island may drift a 
mile or so a day, probably in circles. 

How the ice islands originated was a 
puzzle to the experts, but they were more 
interested in their possible uses. The is- 
lands may be smooth enough in places for 
airplanes to land upon. If not, their sur- 
faces can probably be planed into landing 
strips by bulldozers parachuted from air- 
craft. An airfield near the pole would be 
useful as a weather station, an emergency 
landing field, a site for radar or a center 
for air rescues in the remote Arctic. In 
the back of military minds was the pos- 
sibility of making the islands into ad- 
vanced bomber bases. 

So far as the public knows, no one has 
yet landed on any of the ice islands. Even 
their ownership is not settled. The U.S. 
maintains that land (even floating “land,” 
presumably) belongs to the nation that 
discovers and occupies it first. But for 
polar regions the U.S.S.R. supports the 
“sector principle”: that everything north 
of its territory is its property. At least 
one of the ice islands lies well beyond the 
pole in the Soviet-claimed “sector.” 





Come the Revolution 

Three years ago Norbert Wiener, profes- 
sor of mathematics at M.I.T., was a 
“longhair” who had coined the word “cyb- 
ernetics”* to wrap up the many-sided sci- 
ence of communication and control de- 
vices. Now Wiener’s book, Cybernetics 
(Tre, Dec. 27, 1948), is a classic, and 
Wiener is a prophet who is listened to 
by short-haired, hardheaded businessmen. 
Many of them agree wholeheartedly that 
the “cybernetic revolution” he predicted 
is already in progress. 

Last week, as guest of honor at a 
Manhattan dinner of the Society for the 
Advancement of Management, Wiener de- 
scribed briefly the mathematical and elec- 
tronic tools that are the basis of modern 
control mechanisms. Then he launched 
into his standard warning: automatic fac- 
tories and mechanical “brains” to run 
them may come into use too quickly and 
society may not be able to absorb or pro- 
vide for the human hands and brains that 


* From xuBeprarns, Greek for “steersman.” 
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they will replace. This is very likely to 
happen, said Wiener, if there is a third 
World War. The armed services will re- 
quire enormous numbers of men, and the 
U.S. will have to fill their places on the 
home front with mechanical men who 
(being cheaper and more efficient) will 
keep their jobs after the war is over. The 
ensuing crisis of unemployment, said Wie- 
ner, will threaten the stability of society. 

Frankenstein Monster? Mathematician 
Wiener had often said this before, and 
been pooh-poohed as an alarmist. Last 
week he was not laughed at. Allen N. 
Seares, vice president and general man- 
ager of Remington Rand, Inc., told of a 
machine, UNIVAC, manufactured by his 
company, that can do most of the numeri- 
cal tasks now performed by flesh & blood 
clerks. In computing payroll checks, for 
instance, it “reads” (at 10,000 characters 


Alfred Eisenstaedt—Pix 
CYBERNETICIST WIENER 
Mechanical men are cheaper, more efficient. 


per second) two magnetic tapes with num- 
bers coded on them. One tape carries all 
the data about each employee: his wage 
rate, tax status, pension deductions, etc. 
The other carries the hours worked by 
each during the pay period. By comparing 
the tapes at lightning speed, UNIVAC 
can compute a complicated payroll for 
10,000 employees in only 40 minutes. 

How many clerks UNIVAC would re- 
place Seares did not say. He was confident 
that Remington Rand had not created a 
“Frankenstein [monster] which can turn 
upon us and wreck the very foundations 
of our society. History has demonstrated 
that there is an ultimate good in every 
new tool... The acceptance is gradual as 
the new tool proves its worth. It has 
never occurred as a sudden change.” 

The Robots. Luther Gulick. president 
of the Institute of Public Administration, 
was not quite so confident. He felt that 
management has certain responsibilities 
“in the face of the cybernetic revolution.” 
Said Gulick: “Machines can now perform 
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“Looks like you've come 


into some money, Jim! 





“Stop kidding me, Jack. I haven’t got 
a rich relative in the bunch.” 

“T don’t mean it that way. Don’t you 
tealize that since Congress passed the 
new Social Security Act, my benefits 
—and yours, too—are almost double 
what they were? Why, when I’m ready 
to retire...” 

**Look, pal—I hete to pull you down 
out of those clouds, but .. .”” 

“I'm way ahead of you. I realize that 
even now, with the big increase, Social 
Security alone isn’t enough. But it sure 
gets me off to a good start. And a 
Mutual Life representative is showing 
me how I can have a complete security 
program with INsurep Income.” 


” 


THE MUT 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET—containing specific, detailed information 
you wish to know about Social Security and how it teams with your life 
insurance. If you are 45 and under, you will be particularly interested 
in this booklet. Mail the coupon today. You'll also receive a handy 
filing envelope for keeping necessary official records. 


" 


“What do you mean by a complete 
security program?” 
“One that has every angle covered. For 
instance: when Betty and I are ready 
to do all that loafing and traveling we're 
looking forward to, the money will be 
there—thanks to Insured Income. And, 
in case I die before that time, the family 
will be able to live comfortably on a 
regular monthly check. That’s what I 
mean by covering every angle. 

oe w co 
Mutual Life’s Insured Income is in- 
surance planning that's practical for the 
family man because it starts with pres- 
ent assets like Social Security and takes 
into account all your needs. 


2 
» 


UAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


1740 BROADWAY AT 55TH STREET . 





NEW YORK 19, N.Y; 


Yes, I would like your FREE Social Security Booklet—T-72. 


HOME ADDRESS. . 


COUNTY..... 
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most of the routine operations performed 
by human beings in mass production man- 
ufacturing, mass clerical operations, and 
in the exercise of technical control proc- 
esses.” They can observe facts and reach 
conclusions from their observations. They 
can store facts in their memories. They 
can make decisions based on observed 
facts plus remembered facts. They can 
communicate automatically over any dis- 
tance. They can set other machines in mo- 
tion, keep watch over them and correct 
their action, keep accounts and make re- 
ports at any desired stage. 

These accomplishments of the new -ma- 
chines, said Gulick, will allow them to re- 
place 78.4% of the men in factories em- 
ploying more than 100, and 16.5% of the 
white-collar help. In ten years, he esti- 
mated, some 7,500,000 workers will be 
replaced by the intelligent machines. A 
national emergency could speed up the 
process greatly. Both management and 
government, said Gulick, will have to look 
sharp, lest a too-quick development of 
this sort leave a large part of the U.S. 
population without support or function. 


Cells Alive 


One of the toughest problems in biology 
is how to take a microscope picture of a 
healthy living cell. Most tissue cells, 
whether animal or vegetable, are trans- 
parent to ordinary light. To make them 
visible they must be stained, and the stain 
either kills them or sickens them. They 
can be seen with special ultraviolet micro- 
scopes, but strong ultraviolet is also dead- 
ly to cells; only the picture of a tiny 
corpse appears in the photomicrograph. 

Dr. Robert Barer of Oxford University, 
England, is sure he has licked the problem. 
He uses monochromatic (single wave 
length) ultraviolet at an intensity which 
is too low to hurt the cell. It is also too 
feeble to make a useful impression on a 
fluorescent screen or photographic plate, 
so Barer focuses the invisible image, en- 
larged with a reflecting microscope to 
about three inches in diameter, on a 
screen. Then, by means of a rapidly re- 
volving mirror, he “scans” the image, 
throwing the ultraviolet light from a nar- 
row slice of it into a photomultiplier tube. 
The faint glimmer of ultraviolet is thus 
changed into a fluctuating electric current 
that is powerful enough to form a bright 
curve on the face of a cathode-ray tube. 

A series of these curves taken from suc- 
cessive slices of the image can be turned 
into patterns of light and shade, and built 
into a picture in ultraviolet of the still- 
healthy cells. But Dr. Barer is after bigger 
game. The curves show how much of the 
ultraviolet is absorbed by each region in 
the cell. These figures, in turn, give a 
strong hint of what chemicals are present 
in each of the cell’s parts. Dr. Barer hopes 
that his apparatus will allow biologists to 
watch fragile, transparent cells as they 
live their. normal lives and to chart the 
chemical reactions that take place inside 
them. When science can take a closer look 
at living cells, it will know much more 
about the delicate, mysterious chemical 
processes that are called life. 
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In safe hands... even at 60 below! 


Do You REMEMBER when winter meant storing the family 
car till spring? Not so many years ago, a car owner's fear 
of an ice-shattered motor was a dread reality ... if he didn’t 


drain his radiator and store his car once cold weather hit! 


What was needed—acutely—was an automobile anti-freeze 
that would prove always dependable yet economical. One 
that would hold up under any operating temperature. That 
wouldn't foam and boil away. That would resist rust and 


corrosion to the nth degree. 


That’s where Union Carbide research entered the picture. 
The result? “Prestone” anti-freeze. Since then this product 
—the first all-winter anti-freeze—has assured millions upon 


millions of motorists of ever-improy ed driving performance, 


with assured safety, throughout the bitterest weather. 


This is but one example of the way the people of Union 
Carbide are helping to better our daily living. And UCC 
stands ready to help solve other problems . .» Wherever 


better materials and processes are needed. 


FREE: Jf vou would like to know more about 
many of the things you use every day, send for 
the illustrated booklet, * Products and Processes.” 
It tells how science and industry use LCC's 
Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and llastics. pee 


W rite for free Booklet 1. 





u | a (> % i> i 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 


30 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 


zi Trade-marked Products of Divisions and Units include - 


PRESTONE and TREK Anti-Freezes * NATIONAL Carbons 
SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, and VINYLITE Plastics 


Prest-O-Litt 


ELectromet Alloys and Merals 


+ Evereaby Flashlights and Barteries + ACHESON Electrodes 


Acetylene + LINDE Oxygen PyROFAX Gas 


HAYNES STELLITE Alloys 


$316,000,000 NEW EQUIPMENT PROGRAM! 










Fue WONDERFUL SUNSET LIMITED 


Magnificent new “Streamlined Train with the 
Southern Accent.” New Orleans-Los Angeles in 
42 hours—via Houston, San Antonio, El Paso 
(Carlsbad Caverns), Arizona resort country, 
Palm Springs. Beautiful all-room Pullmans. Pri- 
vate enclosed washrooms. “Sleepy-Hollow” seats 
in Chair Cars. Spectacular French Quarter 
Lounge, Audubon Dining Room, Pride of Texas 
Coffee Shop-Lounge. Moderate extra fare. 
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rue WONDERFUL GOLDEN STATE 





Smooth gliding Rock Island-Southern Pacific 
streamliner, Chicago-Los Angeles, Its swift com 
fort is the choice of discriminating travelers to 
the West and Southwest. It follows the sun west 
from Chicago every afternoon, via Kansas City, 
El Paso, Douglas, Tueson, Phoenix. Palm Springs 
Choice of luxury Pullmans or deep-comfort 
“Sleepy-Hollow” Chair Cars. Exciting dining and 
coffee shop-lounge cars. Moderate extra fare 
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Ameri scenic transcontinental train (pic- 
tured he Follows C&ENW-UP-SP’s direct mid- 
continent route between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco, via Omaha, Ogden, Great Salt Lake, Reno. 
Shows you California’s alpine High Sierra by 
day. No extra fare. Choice of luxury Pullmans or 
economy reclining Chair Cars on the Overland 








or sister streamliner, extra fine, extra fast, extra 
fare City of San Francisco—“fastest thing on 
wheels, Chicago to the Golden Gate.” 





Scenic “Million Dollar Train with the Million 
Dollar View"”—Portland-San Francisco in record 
15% hours. Matchless 718-mile daylight ride 
through lovely Oregon-California mountain, lake 
and forest country. (See 14,161-foot Mt. Shasta.) 
Finest Chair Cars. Beautiful Timberline Tavern 


Car. Lowest *s. Sister streamliner on same 





route, new all-room, all-Pullman Cascade— 
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“America’s finest overnight train.” Famed Cas 




















cade Club dining car-lounge. No extra fare. 
Pictured here are four of the great “name trains” las. Now, as never before—in passenger as well 
now al your service on Southern Pacific. With as in its gigantic freight service expansion since 
their sister streamliners, they climax the passen World War I1]—Southern Pacific maintains its po- 
ger part of S.P.’s great $316,000,000 improve- sition as the “Greatest Road of the Great West.” 
. rogram — putti -w streamliners on "ls de ~se great S.P. trains when you 
ment program — pu new streamliners o Plan to ride these great 5.P. trains when Mr. L.C. loas, Southern Pacific, Dept, Ti-111 
each of our wonderful ways west travel east or ‘west. Use one of our routes one 310 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, lilinois 
Styled to your comfort and convenience, these way, return by another—see a different part of Please send me, free, information and folders 
S.P. trains are the world’s newest and finest the country each way. Enjoy variety and con- ebout the trains | have checked below. 
We have other streamliners we're proud of, trast in scenery, with the same fine train service The Sunset Limited 
b Dave ai ; The Golden State 
too: The California Daylights for day travel and all the way The Overland & City of Son Francisco 
the famous overnight Lark and Starlight be We invite you to use our folders and maps The Shasta Daylight & Cascade 
tween S Francisco and Los Angeles; the mile- Just choose the S.P. trains you want, and mail 
a-minute Sunbeam between Houston and Dal- us the coupon. NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY & ZONE STATE 
(If school student, please state grade ) 


The friendly Southern Pacific 
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RADIO & TY 


Up in the Air 


In Washington, the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission had finally decided in 
favor of CBS color TV over the rival sys- 
tems of RCA and Color Television Inc. 
(Time, Oct. 23). But, having won the 
nine-year color TV war, CBS was in danger 
last week of losing the peace. 

RCA, contending that the FCC order 
was invalid and would cause “irreparable 
damage” to the TV industry and the pub- 
lic, asked a three-judge federal court in 
Chicago for an injunction. After two days 
of hearings, the judges issued a temporary 
restraining order against CBS to take ef- 
fect while they studied the evidence. Said 








CBS’s STANTON 
Win the war and lose the peace? 


Judge Philip L. Sullivan: “This is no case 
that can be decided overnight.” 

In Manhattan, CBS regretfully can- 
celed its scheduled network commercial 
colorcasts but, under an experimental 
license, went ahead with color demonstra- 
tions. The outstanding show this week 
featured Arthur Godfrey, wearing a car- 
nation lei, strumming his ukulele and 
looking fit, freckled but not especially red- 
haired, Though the show was strictly non- 
commercial, Godfrey got in an adroit plug 
for one of his sponsors—Chesterfield. 

Whatever the Chicago court’s final de- 
cision, the color squabble would probably 
be carried to the U.S. Supreme Court. The 
delay enabled RCA to continue working to 
perfect its “dot sequential” color system. 
It would cause financial strain to CBS and 
inevitably postpone the mass production 
of CBS colorsets, nd converters. 
Though confident of ultimate victory, CBS 
President Frank Stanton recognized that 
it might come too late. Said Stanton: 
“Daddy may be proven innocent after he’s 
hanged—that’s the possibility.” 
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Contains 
over 
50 Shaves 


New Christmas gift for shavers! It’s Rise —the 
push-button shave. Finger touch gives instant 
lather—rich—active—for smoothest shaves in 4/2 
the time! Lets razor ‘float’ down face with less 
pull, scrape or drag than ever before — leaves 
nothing but comfort behind! 

Yes, Rise makes shaving fun! Each package 


Cleanest 
Shaves! 


Does not 
irritate Skin! 


Shaves in 
3g the Time! 





NEW...INSTANT LATHER 
ovs SMOOTHEST SHAVES wesc 


makes more than 2 gallon lather—over 50 won- 
derful shaves. Buy two—a gift he'll thank you 
for all winter long! Get RIseE at druggists. 





The Gift that’s Different—rise 
59¢—Buy 2 for $1. 18 








POPCORN 


for perfect popping 


Graflex, Inc., Dept. 450, Rochester 8, N.Y. 


Please send me details of the 
Century Craphic 2 120 Roll Holder 2 
Street 
OC ——— ————— 








PICTURE MAKING 
) PLEASURE 


Unlock the door to photographic fun with 
the Century Graphic, the new, compact, 
and lowest-priced member of a famous 
camera family! Takes action, portraits, 
prize pictorials . . . a dependable, versatile, 
fine quality camera... .only $109.50 


With new auto-metering Roll Holder that 
uses economical 120 black-and-white or 
color roll film........ only $126.90 


$10950 


CENTURY 
GRAPHIC 


GRAFLEX 


Frcze- Winning Camera. 
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"Good bye 


contraptions” 
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TRY 
VARIDRIVE 
MOTOR 


The miracle motor with thou- 
sands of speeds. Occupies 
little more space then ordi- 
nory motor. Big dividend 
corner, Increases production. 
VY to 50 h.p. 2 to 10,000 tpm, 








U. S. Electrical Motors, Inc. T 


200 E. SL Ave., 
or Milford, Suan Los Angeles 54, Calif, 


I 

! 

t 

! Sena vour Varidrive Motor Bulletin o 
| Other Bulletins: Unictosed Motors (} 
i Syncrogear Motors o 

; Namen 
er 
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| City Zone State 
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Capitulation 


After working all one night last week 
the TV networks reluctantly came to an 
agreement with the Television Authority, 
representing five unions of actors and per- 
formers, By 7:10 in the morning, the last 
contract was signed and the authority had 
won a smashing victory in its first grapple 
with TV employers. CBS President Frank 
Stanton estimated that the new two-year 
contract would double program costs. Du 
Mont believed it would add $2,000,000 to 
the network budget. 

Some benefits won by TV actors: for 
five lines or more on an hour show, $170 
(included: 22 hours of rehearsal). For 
specialty acts: from $200 for one person 
up to $475 for four, with $roo for each 
additional performer. For Class A sport- 
casters: $200 an event, or $550 weekly for 
seven events in the same sport. 





There are Some Thi ngs 


a Son or Daughter wont tell you! 









TELEVISION 


wna never again cast so tittle f 






CARY POPWONTE 508 YOUR SEALER roar 






FuLt-Pace Newspaper AD 
As necessary as fresh air? 


The Bruise Inside 


The millions of U.S. parents who don’t 
own TV sets were whipsawed last week by 
full-page ads in 1,100 newspapers and 
sudsy commercials pouring from 250 radio 
stations. The American Television Deal- 
ers and Manufacturers Association was 
spending $2,000,000 to feature the sad 
plight of a winsome, pigtailed little girl 
blubbering on the shoulder of her pouting, 
sad-eyed brother, Warned the A.T.D.M.: 
“There are some things a son or daughter 
won't tell you... Do you expect him to 
blurt out the truth—that he’s really 
ashamed to be with the gang—because he 
doesn’t see the television shows they see? 
- - - How can a little girl describe the 
bruise deep inside? . . . Can you deny 
television to your family any longer?” 

To this heartbreak harangue, Columnist 
Angelo Patri, child guidance expert, added 
his voice of authority: “Youngsters today 
need television for their morale as much 
as they need fresh air and sunshine for 
their health. . .” 

Protests crackled from coast to coast. 
A Washington Post reader denounced the 











ONLIWON TOWELS 


Industrial Nurse 
Blames 
Unclean Hands 


“Unclean hands are a common 
method of carrying bacteria that 
produce disease and cause in- 
fection. Thorough washing 
and drying of the hands will 
minimize these dangers. 

“This is why proper wash- 
room towel service is so impor- 
tant. Towels that are unpleas- 
ant to use, or fall apart when wet, 
actually discourage handwash- 
ing. We use and recommend 
Onliwon Towels.” 

Onliwon Towels are strong 
when wet, absorbent, lint-free 
and pleasant to use — the most 
economical and efficient towel 
service for every washroom 
throughout plant, store, shop 
or office building. 


Onliwon 
Paper Towels 


Toilet Tissue 


Toilet Seat 
Covers 


A.P.W. PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 
ALBANY 1, N. 


ONLIWON TOWELS 


Wherever there’s a washroom 
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“vicious” attempt to “blackmail parents 
into buying a product.” The Washington 
Star editorially conceded that the ad “was 
in bad taste” and regretted its publica- 
tion. Cried the Los Angeles Mirror’s Col- 
umnist Hal Humphrey: “How neurotic 
can you get?” 

In Nashville, a convention of 90 Meth- 
odist church leaders took time out to de- 
nounce the campaign as “a low” 
advertising. Asked one en 
in the Nashville Banner: ‘ 
go into debt... in order } 
dren can see highlights of footbal 
ancient fourth-rate movie followed by a 
full program of wrestling?” 

Angelo Patri’s syndicated columr 
promptly dropped by the Providence, R.I. 
Journal-Bulletin, even though ri him- 
self had withdrawn his endorsement and 
returned the check he had received for it. 

By the time the first returns were in 
and counted, several papers had an- 
nounced that they would run no more 
ads in the campaign. Editor Frank A. 
Clarvoe of Scripps-Howard’s San Fran- 
cisco News said shortly: “It was a damned 
stupid campaign and whoever thought it 
up ought to have his head examined.” 

In Manhattan, ad agency Ruthrauff & 
Ryan, which is handling the campaign, 
was only mildly repentant, admitted that 
the “negative approach” may have been a 
mistake. Announcing the withdrawal of 
the second ad in the series (a freckle- 
faced, tearful boy described as “the loneli- 
est kid on the block’), Ruthrauff & Ryan 
decided to accentuate the “positive, hap- 
py approach.” The first “happy” ad: a 
picture of two smallfry embracing their 
father over the caption: “You'd give them 
the world if you could—this Christmas 
you can.” 
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Program Preview 

For the week starting Friday Nov. 

24. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 
RADIO 

Metropolitan Opera (Sat. 2 p.m., 
ABC). The Magic Flute, with Eleanor 
Steber and Richard Tucker. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p.m., NBC). Somerset Maugham’s Thea- 
tre, with Gloria Swanson and Melvyn 
Douglas. 

NBC Theater (Sun. 10:30 p.m., 
NBC). Hawthorne’s The Scarlet Letter. 

Bing Crosby Show (Wed. 9:30 p.m., 
CBS). Guest: Ella Fitzgerald. 

TELEVISION 

Football (Sat. 31:15 p.m., NBC). 
Princeton v. Dartmouth. 

Comedy Hour (Sun. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Starring Bob Hope. 

Kraft Television Theater (Mon. 8 
p-m., NBC). Windows, with Valerie 
Cossart. 

Musical Comedy Time (Mon. 9:30 
p.-m., NBC). The Merry Widow. 

Four Star Revue (Wed. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Starring Jimmy Durante. 

Boxing (Wed. 10 p.m., CBS). Joe 
Louis v. Cesar Brion of Argentina; ten 
rounds. Also on radio. sae 

Kay Kyser (Thurs. 9 p.m., NBC). 
Guest: Hoagy Carmichael. 
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DID HE 


SAY 
SCOTCH? ~ 






NO HE SAID 
MARTINS VVO 








ORIGINAL 


MARTI NI’S V.V. ©, srano 
Plenided Stoll Whisky 





IMPORTED By McKESSON & ROBBINS, INC., NEW YORK, N. Y., 





Mom-the more 


ysetul 
the better 


@ Here's Merry Christmas “family style for them, 

the delight of ao rich-toned radio with dozens of uses for 

you, the deep satisfaction of having chosen the perfect gift. Hereafter 

they'll wake up.to music be sung to sleep enjoy plugging in the 

toaster, coffee maker—having them turn on with the radio automatically 

Also operates bed lamp, heating pad tells time, even in the dark 

Take one home from your Zenith” Radio and Television dealer's today 
Your choice of Ebony, Walnut or Ivory Plastic Cabinet 


Zenith Radio Corporation, Chicago 39, illinois 
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Hard on the heels of its Fashion 
Academy Gold Medal for “Excellence 
of Design” TYCOON* wins another 
honor... this time an award for “Out- 
standing Engineering” by “Electri- 
cal Manufacturing” in its 12th Annual 
Competition for Product Design. 
We're proud, naturally, of these 


/JOUND/CRIBER 


Trode Mort 
First All Electronic Dictating System 
First Dise Dictating Equipment 
230 Sales and Service Centers Coast to Coast 





honors. But there's still another 
award Tycoon has earned...one only 
you can give. That’s the privilege of a 
few minutes’ trial to prove to your- 
self that SoundScriber dictating 
equipment is tops—for design, for 
engineering, for efficiency, for you, 
Mail the coupon today. 


r 
' 

4 SOUNDSCRIBER CORP., New Hoven 4, Conn. 
' “ ” 

t Please send me “Tycoon” Brochure 
' 
' 
' 
1 
' 
1 
' 
' 
' 





your gift that says 


to A ge 


* Very Important Person 


Matchless flavor in a gay, holiday wrap! 
Famous Wore Cnreex Hickory Smoxep 





Ham — a gift for which you'll long be 






) 
porkers, richly cured according to the old 
Franzenburg family recipe and smoked 
to taste perfection over smoldering hick- 
discriminating people, famous hotels and 
restaurants the country over. ~\ 
Sent postpaid anywhere in U.S. Timely, 5 
safe arrival assured. Recipient notified \ 
that ham may be expected and when 
closed. (Orders for Christmas delivery 
should reach us by Dec. 5.) Purchase 
Price refunded if not fully satisfied. ( y 
For baking. Average wt. 10 to 14 Ibs. ro } 
Heat or serve cold. Average wt. 7 
to 10 Ibs. (State size) Postpaid ( 
per Ib. . - «+e $1.60 
vidually) 10 to 25—2'4%; 

25 co 50—5%; $0 or more 10%. 
No C.0.D.'s, Please. 
Wolf Creek Smokehouse 
Dept. T, Conrad, lowe 
Our 42nd yeor. Rated Dun & Bradstreet. 


remembered. Produced from choicest lowa 
ory. Ordered year in and year out by 
shipped, a handsome gift card is en- 
Wolf Creek Hickory Smoked Ham 

(Stace size) Postpaid per Ib.. .$1.10 7 
Wolf Creek Hickory Smoked Ham 

aked, boncless, fruit garnished. , 

¢ 
s 
Quantity discounts (Shipped indi- 
76 





© Quiet, convenient location. 

© Noar offices, shops, shows. 

© Swim free in world’s finest in- 
door pool—natural salt water. 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET T 


HOTEL 


ST. GEORGE 


CLARK ST., BROOKLYN 2, NEW YORK 
ome BING & BING, INC., MANAGEMENT =e 





ELEVATOR 
Even going down, 


you'll have an 








exhilarated 


feeling. 


CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 60 years 
Write for illustrated folder No. S 









THE THEATER 
Never Land 


Sir James Matthew Barrie’s Peter Pan, 
originally produced in London in 1904 
with the late Nina Boucicault as the Boy 
Who Would Not Grow Up, ran for 145 
performances. The play has been revived 
in London every Christmas season since, 
except in the blitz years of *40 and ’41. 
On Broadway, Maude Adams played Peter 
over 300 times between 1905 and 1916. 
Marilyn Miller and Eva Le Gallienne had 
flings at revivals in the ’20s and ’30s. Last 
week, the current Broadway production, 
with Jean Arthur and Boris Karloff, played 
its 238th performance, setting a new Peter 
Pan record; and there was no sign that the 
show would be closing any time soon. 





John Seymour Erwin 
Lritt Parmer & REX HARRISON 
Boy meets witch, gets girl. 





New Plays in Manhattan 
Bell, Book and Candle (by John van 


Druten; produced by Irene Mayer Selz- 
nick) comes up with a bright comedy idea 
and, for perhaps better than half the eve- 
ning, with a bright comedy. Playwright 
van Druten has assumed not only that 
there are modern-day witches but that 
they can be modish and highly efficient, 
and that one of them is attractive enough 
to ensnare a bright Manhattan pub- 
lisher. When the publisher discovers she 
is a witch, he walks out on her—only 
for her to discover she is now a woman. 
Hoist on her own broomstick, she has 
fallen in love, 

Van Druten perfectly engineers the leap 
into fantasy. With their shop talk and 
trade secrets, his witches and warlocks are 
as conceivable as they are entertaining, 
and his heroine, both before & after, 
makes a lively minx. Gradually, however, 
the social and business life of witches is 
dulled by repetition; eventually the odd 
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uses Color Conditioning in 
a Huntington, W. Va. shop to give it a crisp, clean, pleasant-to-work-in air. 
Light gray machines make a proper contrast with the cool and practical 
greens on the walls, helps operators see and work better. The Du Pont Safety 
Color Code has been used to point up danger areas, quickly identify and 
locate fire protective equipment. 





profit from color 


Du Pont Color Conditioning is good business for 
any business...as its success in thousands of 
commercial and industrial installations testifies. 
Whether you operate a large factory or a small 
retail store, this scientific painting program is 
planned to give you more profit. And it costs no 
more than ordinary maintenance painting . . . less 
in the long run! 

Through the correct use of various colors, Color 
Conditioning improves seeing and working condi- 
tions, helps raise the standards of efficiency and 
safety in schools, hospitals, factories and office 
buildings. In stores, it stimulates more traffic, 
sells more merchandise. In restaurants and hotels, 
it provides appealing color schemes that build 
repeat patronage, add the correct note of prestige. 

Color Conditioning meets your individual color 
needs—whatever they may be. Ask a Du Pont 
specialist to show you how . . . without cost or obli- 
gation. Send coupon below, for complete details. 





It’s a 
proven psychological fact that certain hues, when 
associated with food, tend to stimulate the appetite. 
Color Conditioning recommendations make sure that 
restaurants use only the ‘tastiest’ colors... and ones 
with high-style appeal as welll 


cre assured 
ideal seeing conditions in all parts of the classroom 
when Color Conditioning takes over. The careful 
selection of color reduces both glare and sharp 
contrasts, lessens the chances of eye fatigue. Then, 
both teaching ... and learning ... are easier! 


are partial to 
warmer tones, usually in the red range. Most men 
prefer cooler blues. Those are the facts that Color 
Conditioning uses to entice more store traffic, to 
give an ideal setting for merchandise, to invite 
customers back again and again! 


New Free 32. nage book 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Finishes Division, Dept. T-011, Wilmington, Del. 
Please send me, at no cost, your new 32-page 
book, “Du Pont Color Conditioning.”’ I’m 
interested in Color Conditioning for 0 in- 
dustrial plants; (] hospitals; [ hotels and 
apartment buildings; [ schools; OC res- 
taurants; [] stores; office buildings. 


(Offer not good outside Continental United States) 
Namen 
Tite 
Firm: 
Address 
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charm of boy-meets-witch slumps into the 
old hat of boy-finds-girl. Bell, Book and 
Candle lacks the resourceful twists that 
kept a fantasy like Blithe Spirit gay to the 
end; it moves in the opposite—and less 
rewarding—direction of a fantasy like 
Lady into Fox. 

But if what begins as magic winds up 
in the foothills of monotony, the trip is 
smoothly enough managed, the chief trav- 
elers are fun to observe. Lilli Palmer— 
whether murmuring endearments or, cat 
in hand, muttering incantations—is seduc- 
tive and vivacious, and even in the fast 
company of demons, Rex Harrison pro- 
vides a mere human being with dash. 


A Story for a Sunday Evening (by 
Paul Crabtree; produced by Trio Produc- 
tions and Milo Thomas rst) is a tiresome 
little showoff that won’t even make use of 
a curtain. Purporting to be a rehearsal of 
a play in the early stages of production, it 
deliberately wallows in confusion, tries to 
thrive on disaster, and insists on being 
bosom friends with an audience that bare- 
ly vouchsafes it a nod. Playwright-Direc- 
tor-Actor-Master of Ceremonies Crabtree 
takes potshots at late-comers while offer- 
ing pointers on the play; the stage man- 
ager struggles with the prompt book while 
actors add inserts to injury; the lights 
blow a fuse; an actress throws a fit. 

All this chops up a drama in which the 
author is torn between a wife who loves 
him madly and a mistress who loves him 
more. Playwright Crabtree has not only 
given himself a whale of a part, but has 
depicted himself as one hell of a guy. The 
only snag is that he comes through as al- 
most nothing of a writer. Nor is his tech- 
nique of winking one eye while wiping a 
tear from the other, of crossing soap- 
opera passion with backstage pranks, more 
than rarely a help. He has merely opened 
Pandora's box in Mother Hubbard's cup- 
board. 


A Shot for an Invalid 


The Broadway theater, a fabulous in- 
valid that lingers on & on, was about to get 
another shot in the arm. Last week Play- 
wright-Biographer Robert (/diot’s De- 
light; Roosevelt and Hopkins) Sherwood 
announced that he had accepted the chair- 
manship of a new Council of the Living 
Theater. The plan is to launch “a 
nationwide campaign of education. . . to 
arouse in more people a keener apprecia- 
tion and zest for the whole theatrical ex- 
perience as opposed to the frantic and 
transient interest in hit shows alone.” 

Supported by $54,000 from the League 
of New York Theaters, the campaign will 
run through 1951, Broadway’s bicenten- 
nial year.* Among the “educational” ef- 
forts planned: a documentary film, a 
television show, a national essay contest, 
a traveling exhibition of theatrical Ameri- 
cana. Slogan of the campaign: “The play’s 
the thing.” 


* According to historians, the first professional 
theater in Manhattan opened Jan. 8, 1751 in a 
converted warehouse on Nassau Street with a 
play called A Bold Stroke for a Wife, 
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no.1 specialist 
in packing! 


Your local Allied Agent is listed in the classified 
telephone directory. Agents from coast to coast. 
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Yoicks 


The English country gentleman gallop- 
ing after a fox—the unspeakable in full 
pursuit of the uneatable. 

—Oscar Wilde 


In the U.S. some people still hunt foxes, 
but the sport has largely moved from the 
tax-oppressed millionaires’ countryside to 
farmers’ country, and it is carried on in a 
variety of styles that Wilde could never 
have imagined. 

Last week at the little (pop. 2,560) 
farming town of Dawson Springs, Ky., 
the 57th annual trials of the National 
Foxhunters Association were held with 
some goo of the country’s top foxhounds 
in competition, The unspeakables were an 
oddly assorted group ranging from pink- 
coated riders to gallused mountaineers, 
The uneatables were the sly red foxes that 
abound in the region. The full pursuit was 
a well-organized chase, not necessarily to 
catch the fox, but to find out which hound 
could best stand the gaff of the rugged, 
three-day test. 

For the judges, always in full pursuit of 
the pack, the weeding-out process was 
partly simplified as some of the hounds 
got out of touch and ranged clear out of 
sight over the hills, Other hounds “bab- 
bled,” i.¢., bayed before the scent was 
picked up, and were promptly disquali- 
fied. Still others were thrown out for 
“loafing” (disinclination to hunt) and for 
“running cunning” (failing to work the 
proper trail). 

The traits the judges sought were hunt- 
ing ability (eagerness to pick up the 
trail); trailing, once the scent had been 
found; speed, drive and endurance which 
sometimes call for a hound to cover 35 
miles in a five-hour test. By the third day 


of the meeting the judges had eliminated 
all but 100 hounds, Of these, two hounds 
seemed head & shoulders above the pack: 
Meggs White Girl, owned by Farmer 
J. W. Meggs of Marshville, N.C., and Dr. 
Luke, owned by Farmer R. B. Murphy 
of Bahama, N.C. 

At daybreak of the final day, 
was lined up for the final cast. Some of 
the entries were in sorry shape, suffering 
from cut paws, deep brier gashes along 
their smooth coats, and general hang- 
tongue weariness. In the five hours they 
worked, the hounds flushed, chased and 
gave tongue after seven red foxes, with 
the 14 judges galloping hell-for-leather 
after them. After eight hours of delibera- 
tion, consultation and comparing of notes, 
the judges awarded both top contenders 
200 points—then for superior hunting 
ability they gave the championship nod 
to tail-wagging, tongue-lolling Meggs 
White Girl. 


Out & In 


At the University of Minnesota, where 
taciturn Bernard W. (“Bernie”) Bierman, 
59, had coached his alma mater’s football 
team for 14 years, winning six Western 
Conference titles along the way, the situ- 
ation was strained, With six losses and a 
tie, Minnesota was having its worst season 
in memory. One day last week Bernie 
tossed in the towel. Said he, in a charac- 
teristically formal Bierman statement: “I 
have requested that I be relieved of the 


the field 


football coaching duties at the eff of the 
year.” Minnesota’s fangless — rs were 
sorry to see Bernie go. At week’s end they 


wrought an upset by beating Purdue, 27- 
4, then hoisted Bernie to their shoulders 

and lugged him in triumph off the field. 
At New Haven, where garrulous, gar- 


gantuan (300 lbs.) Herman Hickman, 39, 





FoxHOUND TRIALS AT Dawson SprINGS 
No babbling, loafing or running cunning. 
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Ston Lee—Graphic House 
YALe’s HickKMAN 
No hoist for him. 


was in the midst of his third season at 
Yale, the situation was quite different. 
The Elis had won five of their first seven 
games, the best season in Hickman’s re- 
gime so far. Though Hickman (Tennessee 
’32) was no Old Blue, Yale liked him fine. 
The Yale Athletic Department also liked 
the corn-pone drawl in which Hickman 
had announced his coaching aim at New 
Haven: to win just enough games “to 
keep the alumni sullen but not mutinous.” 
Though Hickman’s five-year contract still 
had two years to run, Yale last week tore 
it up and handed him a new one. Its term: 
an unprecedented ten years, Three days 
later, powerhouse Princeton gave Hick- 
man’s Yale the worst beating (47-12) in 
the history of the Princeton-Yale series. 
Nobody tried to hoist Herman up and 
carry him off the field; indeed, consider- 
ing Yale’s prospects against undefeated 
Princeton, no one had thought it timely 
to have a derrick on hand for the job. On 
the other hand, not even the grumblers 
showed signs of becoming mutinous. 


Big-League Browns 

For four years the Cleveland Browns 
were the champs of professional football’s 
All-America Conference. When the ill- 
balanced All America folded up last De- 
cember, its surviving teams (Cleveland, 
Baltimore and San Francisco) merged 
with the 30-year-old National Football 
League. “Just wait till the Browns run up 
against those old pros,” said National 
League fans. By this week, with eight vic- 
tories in ten games, the Browns had run 
up against—and over—a lot of the old 
pros and were leading their own (Ameri- 
can Conference) division of football's big 
league. 

Among the victims of the Browns this 
year, in exhibition and _ regular-season 
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MARTELL 


Ogiae Brandy 
| all eve. the world 


Since 1715 Martell 
Cognac has been 
preferred for its finer 
taste and bouquet. 
Serve and savor it 
in the brandy snifter 
and pony glass. 
And pamper your 
palate with 
Martell’s mag- 
nificence in 
these equally 


estimable 
ways: 


MARTELL 
AND SODA 


MARTELL 
OLD- 
FASHIONED 


MARTELL 
STINGER 


MARTELL 
SIDECAR 


MARTELL 
CAFE 
ROYAL 


Imported 


from 
Cognac, France 


A Great Symbol of France Since 1715 
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Ray Matjasic—Cleveland Plain Dealer 
FULLBACK MOTLEY 





games, have been such longtime N.F.L. 
powerhouses as the Chicago Bears (27-23) 
and the champion Philadelphia Eagles 
(35-10). This week, though it added no 
special luster to their record, the Browns 
scalped aging (35) Sammy Baugh and his 
down-at-heel Washington Redskins, 20-14. 

In Theory. Over the season, opponents 
have been learning that the only way to 
stop the Browns is to stop both passing 
Quarterback Otto Graham and line-smash- 
ing Fullback Marion Motley. This is not 
simple. More often than they like to re- 
member, defending linemen have sifted 
through to smear Passer Graham, found 
themselves mousetrapped behind the line 
of scrimmage while 235-lb. Fullback Mot- 
ley crushed downfield with the ball. 

When Coach Paul Brown set about to 
form his squad five years ago, big (200 
Ibs., 6 ft. 1 in.) Otto Graham, onetime 
Northwestern halfback, was the first man 
hired. Brown has a ready, if unconven- 
tional, explanation for his choice: “He 
was an All-America basketball player, a 
playmaker.” Instead of flattening his re- 
ceivers with bullet throws, Graham likes 
to feather the ball at them. His theory: 
“Hand it to ’em high, and let ’em run 
under it.” In four years in the old All- 
America Conference, Graham completed 
more than 50% of his passes. With 114 
completions out of 221 so far this year, 
he is right up to standard. 

Fullback Motley, whose knee-action 
power makes fans think of the great Bron- 
ko Nagurski, also had a major place in 
Coach Brown's original plans. Brown first 
spotted the big Negro as a high-school 
player in Canton, Ohio, later coached him 
at Great Lakes. Motley became the lead- 
ing ground-gainer of the old conference in 











QUARTERBACK GRAHAM 
They can be stopped—at a price. 


his third year, and this week (with 746 
yards) was leading the N.F.L. 

In Retrospect. So far, only the New 
York Giants have been able to stop Gra- 
ham, Motley & Co., and the Giants have 
done it twice, 6-o and 17-13. Fundamen- 
tally, Giant Coach Steve Owen managed 
this feat by getting his linemen to charge 
the Browns so furiously that it kept the 
timing of the Browns’ offense off balance. 
Such tactics had the desired effect, but 
proved costly in retrospect. The Giants 
themselves were so bruised that four play- 
ers had to be sent to the hospital, and right 
after the victories over Cleveland they 
dropped two out of three games (to under- 
dogs) for their only defeats of the season. 

Nobody else seemed either able or anx- 
ious to follow the Giants’ formula. Un- 
less somebody did, and soon, the Browns 
seemed headed for the pro-league play- 
offs and a good chance at the N.F.L. 
championship. 


Who Won 


@ At Champaign, underdog Illinois over 
Ohio State (the team that U.S. sportwrit- 
ers had just voted best in the country), 
14-7. By upsetting the Buckeyes, Coach 
Ray Eliot’s Illini all but clinched the job 
of representing the Big Ten in the Rose 
Bowl. 

@ At Palo Alto, unbeaten Army over 
twice-beaten, once-tied Stanford, 7-0, in 
California rain, mud and murk, to extend 
the Cadets’ victory streak to 28 straight. 
@ At Easton, Pa., Lehigh over Lafayette, 
38-0, to give Lehigh the first undefeated 
season in its 67-year football history. 

@ At Cambridge, Harvard over Brown, 
14-13, for Harvard's first victory of the 
season, Brown's seventh defeat. 
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Steer today, steak tomorrow 
. . . via the dotted line 


It‘ won’t be long before these critters turn 
into tenderloin. And every step of the process 
from ranch to steak is controlled by Moore’s 
DOTTED LINE business forms 






































Buying and selling are done on them. The 
railroad ships, the trucker hauls, the ware- 
house receives, the butcher bills using 
Moore forms. On Moore forms a girl types 
invoices, statements, records and checks in 
payment. There are Moore forms for delivery 
route or railroad system, butcher shop or 
meat industry. 

For every other business, too, Moore forms 
not only simplify procedure, they establish it. 
They add to efficiency and cut cost. Moore's 
DOTTED LINE is more than a perforation—it is 
a force that runs through an organization, 
saving profit at many points where profit 
is often lost. 

Let a Moore representative show how this 
is possible in your business. Or write any 
factory: Niagara Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; 
St. Paul, Minn.; Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles 
and Emeryville, Calif.; Salem, Ore. 


qk 
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BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Offices in over 200 cities. Regional factories and distri- 


bution points in Canada also * * THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS, 

















The things you take for granted, today, had to be invented. Do you ever wonder where 


they came from? How they started? 

In the field of transportation, over the past several decades, many of the most 
important have come from The Budd Company 

They include the all-steel automobile body. Steel wheels for automobiles, trucks, 
buses and highway tractor-trailers. The all-stainless steel, lightweight railway passenger car, 
and the Shotweld system which makes its fabrication possible. The Budd railway 


disc brake, now a feature of many great trains. RDC, the versatile rail diesel car 


which is providing the solution to many difficult railroad problems. 
At Budd, the restless, inquiring engineering mind has free rein. yaT/ 7 7A 


The result is superior products of steel that benefit everybody. 
The Budd Company, Philadelphia, Detroit, Gary. 


PIONEERS {MN BETTER TRANSPORTATION 


EDUCATION 


"Employers Are Unanimous" 


Dean Gordon Johnston of the Univer- 
sity of Denver College of Law had heard 
too many lawyers make the same com- 
plaint: the law school graduates who came 
to them for jobs did not seem to know 
either spelling or grammar. Dean John- 
ston decided that Denver graduates would 
be different, this year gave incoming 
students a special test. Last week he 
announced the results: half the class, 
including one Phi Beta Kappa, had 
flunked. Samples of examination answers: 
@ “On election day, we as Americans will 
be able to execute one of our most cher- 
ished princapals.” 

@ “Everybody is a salesman whether they 
realize it or not.” 

@ “Any treaties we make with the Rus- 
sians are only as good as they may profit 
by them.” 

Students used such phrases as “there is 
choas,” “property subject to alienment,” 
and “this report is purported to xplain.” 
One student brashly wrote: “More spe- 
cificly employers are almost unamimous 
in declaring that among all the college 
people they hire, very few have a well 
founded knowledge of the English lan- 
guage.” Added Dean Johnston: “Amen,” 


. 
Quandary in Pasadena 

Though he is one of the nation’s ablest 
public schoolmen, red-faced, robust Wil- 
lard Goslin, 51, has had his share of trou- 
ble in the last three or four years. In Min- 
neapolis, as a superintendent of schools 
with “progressive” leanings, he fought in 
vain to win a bigger budget, finally quit in 
frustration over “the neglect and mis- 
treatment of public education... in 
Minneapolis” (Trae, May 3, 1948). Last 
week, as Pasadena’s superintendent, Wil- 
lard Goslin was deep in another row, 

The row began only a few months after 
Goslin took over his $17,500-a-year job in 
1948. Most Pasadenans conceded that 
their schools would need some streamlin- 
ing, but some oldiiners were hardly ready 
for the type of streamlining Goslin pro- 
posed. When he asked for pre-season 
teacher-training, his board voted it down 
as frivolous and too expensive. When he 
suggested that Pasadena set up summer- 
school camps, citizens howled that the 
scheme smacked of collectivism. When he 
backed a 50% boost in the school tax, 
Pasadena thundered “no” at the polls by 
a vote of 2 tor. 

Gallivanting? To some Pasadenans, 
Goslin could do nothing right. His trips 
to education conferences outside the city 
(as president of the American Association 
of School Administrators, he had to take 
several) were denounced as “gallivanting.” 
His insistence that pupils go to the schools 
in their district zones infuriated some 
parents who liked to send their children 
to whatever schools suited them (ie., 
those without Negroes or underprivileged 
children). 

Meanwhile, other anti-Goslinites had 
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will YOURS lose weight 


when the 


weathers 


Only a cash register loses weight for 
lack of exercise. Looking now to 
next summer, will your cash register 
suffer from lack of business— 
because you're not air-conditioned? 

Now is the time to insure next 
summer's profits by installing air 
conditioning. Your Worthington 
distributor can give you an attrac- 
tive price. 


Foliow the Lead of the Largest 


Selected for such large installations 
as J.C. Penney stores, Quebec House 
Apartments in Washington, Burl- 
ington Mills in North Carolina— 





Worthington also makes small 
“package” units for small shops, 
eating places and offices. 

Worthington users say Worthing- 
ton equipment works best because 
it's all made . . . not just assembled 
... by Worthington.* 

And Worthington’s over-50-year 
experience in air conditioning and 
refrigeration is balanced by your 
local distributor's engineering ex- 
perience. (See Classified Telephone 
Directory). Worthington Pump and 
Machinery Corporation, Air Con- 
ditioning and Refrigeration Divi- 
sion, Harrison, New Jersey. 


WORTHINGTON 
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RATIOS 


AIR CONDITIONING AND REFRIGERATION 
The Only Complete Line . . . Always the Correct Recommendation 


*Worthington makes more of the vital components—compressors, condensers, engines, turbines, 
pumps—for completely engineered systems or unit conditioners than ony other manufacturer, 
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| been denouncing his reformed curriculum 
| as too progressive. They organized a 
School Development Council, bought ra- 
dio time to air their opposition. “There is 
far too much paint-daubing,” cried the 
Pasadena Independent, “[and] far too 
little discipline.” Many a Pasadena par- 
ent agreed: some were sincerely worried 
about the elimination of report cards in 
the lower grades (though that was a pre- 
Goslin innovation) and what seemed a 
lack of emphasis on the three Rs, 

A fortnight ago Pasadena’s board of 
education decided that the controversy 
had gone far enough. It sent a telegram to 
Goslin, attending a conference in Man- 
hattan, asking for his resignation. 

Riddled? Back in Pasadena to discuss 
the telegram with his school board last 
week, Superintendent Goslin was in a 
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Colloidal® 
processed, 
the leads are 
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Proofed,* 
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SUPERINTENDENT GOSLIN 
“What the people want...” 


philosophic mood: “Whenever the proper- 
ly elected representatives of the com- 
munity demand my resignation,” he said, 
“IT regard it as mandatory to resign.” His 
attitude suggested that as soon as he had 
reached a salary settlement with the board, 





and... he would resign as requested. But Pasa- 
ECONOMICALL dena was in for a surprise. For the first 
WRiekcoto Sea your time, hundreds of citizens who had Te- 

Venus patent, local mained silent began writing and phoning 
stationer their protests to the board. A group of 


businessmen and churchmen, led by 
wealthy Industrialist Philip S. Fogg, 
formed a Citizens’ Action Committee in 
Goslin’s behalf, packed a meeting of the 
board to demand that Goslin stay. 
Meanwhile, anti-Goslinites were flock- 
ing to the hearings of the California State 
Senate Education Committee, which hap- 
pened to be in town on a statewide in- 
vestigation of Communism in the schools. 
Charged Pasadena Osteopath W. Ernest 
Brower, president of the anti-Goslin 
School Development Council: Pasadena’s 
schools are riddled with Communism. 
Brower pointed to the soft-pedaling of 





American Lead Pencil Co., Hoboken, N. J. 
—makers of famous Venus Hooded Pens 
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Addressing Machine Users 
of Distinction are switching to 
ELLIOTT ADDRESSING 
MACHINES because: 


* Any standard typewriter can 


stencil addresses into Elliott 
address cards at typewriter 


speed and they are guaranteed 
to print 10,000 perfect addresses, 


They are filed just like index 
cards and serve as index cards 
and by the trayful slide into the 
hopper of any Elliott Addressing 
Machine, 





This tray loaded—S15.— Elliott 
Addresserette prints 20 different 
addresses per minute. 


This Elliott Model 800 automat- 
ically ejects addressed forms at a 
speed of 60 different addresses per 
minute. 


This Elliott Model 1250 automat- 
ically feeds forms and ejects them 
at a speed of 125 different ad- 
dresses per minute, 


This Elliott Model 1590 will print 
and address post cards and auto- 
matically feed envelopes, and any 
form can be hand fed to it. 


This Elliott Model 3000 can be 
equipped with an attachment to 
print or skip addresses automat- 
ically and 39 other attachments 
to perform any addressing task. 


This Elliott Model 5500 has an 
electric drive and automatic form 
feed but no automatic address 
selector attachment. 


This Elliott Model G-EW has an 
electric drive and automatic form 
feed and automatically skips un- 
wanted addresses. 


This Elliott addressing machine 
automatically addresses and prints 
§) and chops off wrappers from a roll 
» of blank paper. 


This machine automati 
addresses, date: res and chops 
off Telephone, Electric, Gas or 
Water bills from an endless roll. 


cally prints, 









This machine automatically ad- 
dresses and prints Mail Order 
Catalog labels and automatically 
sorts the labels in different pock- 
ets according to the volume of 
business from each customer. 


After IBM or Remington Rand 
equipment prepares dividend 
cheques, insurance premium no- 
tices, etc., this machine addresses 
the punched card forms with un- 
erring accuracy. 


From a big roll of blank paper 
this machine addresses and prints 
and dates and scores statements 
for cycle billing and eliminates 
the cost of printing. 





~~ 


and 29 other models 


° ADDRESSING 

MACHINE CO. 

Dept. |, 147 Albany Street, Combridge 39, Mossachusetts 

MANUFACTURERS OF STENCIL ADDRESSING 
MACHINES SINCE 1899 
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classroom competition among students 
and to the inclusion of sex education in 
biology and hygiene courses. 

Superintendent Goslin also had a chance 
to address the committee. Said he: “I 
have never seen a community in America 
where the school system was better than 
its people wanted it to be. What the peo- 
ple want not only should govern, it does 
in fact govern . . . Here in Pasadena we 
are going through one of those typically 
American procedures to find out what we 
believe in and what we want.” 

At week's end, Willard Goslin had not 
yet resigned, and Pasadena was still try- 
ing to find out what it believed in and 
what it wanted. 


"What It Takes" 


Colonel Charles P. Summerall Jr. and 
Colonel Stephen E. Stancisko, command- 
ing officers of the R.O.T.C. at Harvard 
and Yale respectively, are both seasoned 
soldiers who would never make it a habit 
to disregard suggestions from topside. But 
when it came to the latest Army Depart- 
ment gimmick for luring college men into 
R.O.T.C., Colonels Summerall and Stan- 
cisko drew the line. The gimmick: a stick- 
ily written little comic book which 
R.O.T.C. commanders were authorized to 
distribute to incoming freshmen. 

The book, Time of Decision, tells the 
story of blond, blue-eyed Ted Wright, a 
shy, tongue-tied freshman at “State.” Poor 
Ted was very unhappy as the fall term be- 
gan. He knew no one, and “he didn't have 
what it takes to step up and introduce 
himself.” Then he joined the R.O.T.C. 

After that, according to Time of De- 
cision, Ted’s whole life changed. He began 
to learn about first aid (“teaches self-re- 
liance and self-preservation”), teamwork 
(“a help in football”), and how to shoot 
(“trains the eye and steadies the nerves”). 
His uniform added glamour (‘‘Boy, will I 
ever knock ‘em dead in this!”), and by 
the time he was a senior, Ted was so pop- 
ular that he was “one of the men chosen 
to escort the campus queen!” 

Though the book does not say what Ted 
learned from his other courses (or wheth- 
er he studied at all), he apparently devel- 
oped mightily in R.O.T.C. With that 
training behind him, says the book, he 
could “face the future with confidence that 
he has learned what it takes to lead...” man being!” 

By last week, some 250,000 freshmen a é 
at colleges all over the U.S. had had a 


“Good treatment? 
ILL SAY/ 


“The Employers Mutuals Claim Man 
knew his stuff—and did it!” 


“It's great to be back on the job so soon 
after my accident. I wouldn't have been, 
if it weren't for the Employers Mutuals 
folks. Their claim man was right on the 
job to see that I got the best possible 
care—both in the hospital and later, 


Py 


engineer, sales representative, underwriter 
and others serving his organization. Re- 
sults? Fewer accidents, better production, 
improved morale—and, in many cases, 
substantial savings in insurance costs! 
From coast to coast, our policyholders 
boast, ‘Employers Mutuals 
are good companies to do 
business with!” 
© oe . 





“‘And my compensation 
checks came regular as clock- 
work, The Boss knew what 
he was doing when he picked 
Employers Mutuals to han- 
dle his insurance—those 
people treat a guy like a hu- 


Employers Mutuals write: Work- 
men's Compensation— Public 
Liability—Automobile—Group 
Health and Accident—Burglary 
—Plate Glass—Fidelity Bonds— 
and other casualty insurance. Fire 





chance to read the saga of Ted; most 
campus COs apparently were convinced 
that Ted’s primer-simple story was just 
what their freshmen would go for.* With- 
out consulting with each other, Colonels 
Summerall and Stancisko had come to a 
contrary conclusion, left their stocks of 


Ted undistributed. Explained 





Friendly, considerate claim handling—of- 
ten entailing service above and beyond 
contractual obligations—is an everyday 
part of Employers Mutuals’ famed *'Per- 
formance in Action.” Every policyholder- 
owner...and all protected under each 
policy ... benefits by the “teamwork” of 
the Employers Mutuals claim man, safety 


—Extended Coverage—Inland Marine—and 
allied lines, All policies are nonassessable. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL LIABILITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


Home Office: Wausau, Wis, * Offices in principal cities 
Consult your telephone directory 


Pointer Summerall last week: “You've 
got to consider the type of institution 
you're in.” 





* Among them: Colonel Summerall’s father, 
General Charles P. Summerall, 83, retired World 
War I commander of the rst Division, Army 
Chief of Staff from 1926-30, now president of 
The Citadel, 


| 

x | 
‘gee «EMployers Mutuats 
of WAUSAU 
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HOW TO GIVE HAM TOP BILLING 


Here’s a perfect example of Continental’s “‘let’s 
make-it-better” policy. It’s a miniature, pear- 
shaped ham can that does things no other can 
for hams has ever done before. 

Because of the size (114 to 2 lbs.) and special 
shape of this can, the contents can be processed 
in such a way that they will keep without 
refrigeration. The body and top—and this is 
also a new development by Continental—can be 
beautifully lithographed in true colors. And, 
finally, the pear shape permits the can to be set 
either flat or on one end. This makes it possible 
for storekeepers to arrange attractive counter 


464 cant beat Contin 


CONTINENTAL 


100 East 42nd Street 


and window displays—give hams top billing. 
The development of better packages for meat 
and meat products is just one of the hundreds of 
advances in packaging pioneered by Continental. 
There’s hardly a package that we haven't suc- 
ceeded in improving in some way or another. 
No matter what you pack—hams or yams, peas 
or paint, soup or soap—or whether you now 
put it in a can, paper container, steel or fibre 
drum—Continental has the background and 
knowledge to help you solve packaging problems. 
And we have the manufacturing capacity* to 
assure you a dependable source of supply. 


otal 08 7 dependable Source fsupy iy 


CAN COMPANY 


New York 17, New York 


*MAKERS OF: Tin Cans + Fibre Drums + Paper Containers * Steel Containers * Plastic 


Products * Crown Caps and Cork Products 


Decoware + Machinery and Equipment 
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STEEL 
Fair Warning 


U.S. Steel Corp.’s suave and usually 
reticent Benjamin F. Fairless guaranteed 
last week that there would soon be anoth- 
er pay raise in the steel industry—fol- 
lowed by another price rise. This seemed 
as natural to Ben Fairless as the fact that 
night follows day. 

First of all, said Fairless in a speech to 
the American Petroleum Institute in Los 
Angeles, “America cannot afford another 
steel strike. Much of our present difficulty 
is due to the fact that strikes have cost 
our nation 29 million tons of steel since 
V-J day .. .” Furthermore, “men in top- 
paying industries . . . in automobiles, oil, 
rubber, and many others—have already 
had a raise this year, but our steelworkers 
have not. So our men can’t see why they 
should be discriminated against—and, 
frankly, neither can I.” 

li, said Fairless, the C.I.O. steel workers 
get a 15¢ an hour increase [they are re- 
portedly asking for 17¢], it will push 
steel’s labor bill up $6 a ton. A price rise 
in many of the raw materials that go into 
steel has already added $4 a ton to the 
cost of steel. Said Fairless: “If the cost of 
making steel should rise 10% ... it would 
be inevitable, I think, that the price of 
steel should do likewise,” z.e., a boost of 
about $10 a ton. 

Without a steel price increase, he ar- 
gued, the increased production cost of 
$220 million a year would amount to more 
than was paid out to stockholders in the 
last 24 years. Thus, earnings will drop and 
Big Steel, and the industry, will not be 
able to attract the capital necessary for 
the expansion the U.S. needs. “Any reduc- 
tion in earnings,” said Fairless loud enough 








Michael R 
BEN FAIRLESS 
Loud enough for Washington to hear. 


vugier—Lire 
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TELEPHONE Pickers & PoLice 
Boos yes, but no catcalls. 


for Washington to hear. “means a reduc- 
tion in the ability to expand.” 

For the benefit of the “misguided gen- 
tlemen [who] start shouting that a dis- 
astrous inflation will result” every time a 
steel increase is mentioned, Fairless said 
that the effects of a 10% boost would be 
“negligible.” “It would add less than 4¢ 
to the price of a $22 automatic toaster; 
6o¢ to the price of a washing machine; 
$1.50 on an electric refrigerator . . . $17 
on your new car; and $37 to the cost of 
1 $10,000 home.” 


CORPORATIONS 
Crossed Wires 


When President Leroy A. Wilson opened 
a special stockholders’ meeting at Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co.’s Manhat- 
tan headquarters last week, a strange sight 
met his eyes. One stockholder carried a 
big sign saying: “I protest against the un- 
fair labor practices of my own company.” 
Another waved the message: “I am not 
interested in dividends that are sweated 
out of the working people.” 

The sign-bearers were playing an am- 
bivalent role. As part of the 200,000 em- 
ployees (out of 600,000) who have bought 
A.T. & T. stock at the company’s urging 
they represented management. But they 
were also getting in licks for the 
16,000 C.I.O. unionists who were on strike 
at A.T. & T.’s subsidiary, Western Elec- 
tric. The strikers had been 
A.T. & T. exchanges, trying to disrupt 
service and sometimes, as in Philadelphia 
trading wallops with police who tried to 
clear the buildings (see cut). 

Even-handed, even-tempered 


some 


picketing 


Leroy 


Wilson was not bothered by his picketing 
stockholders. Every stockholder, said he, 
had a right to speak his piece, and he 
agreed to give anybody up to ten minutes 
to say it. When the words of one stock- 
holder provoked a scattering of yells, 
President Wilson rapped for order and 
made the most good-natured parliamen- 
tary ruling of the week. He said he would 
tolerate booing from the floor, but no 
catcalls. 

The strike sympathizers subsided. When 
the vote came, many of them dutifully 
lined up with management and other 
stockholders to approve a plan to set aside 
3,000,000 more shares of A.T. & T. stock 
for employees to buy at $20 under the 
market price (latest quotation: $150). 
They also approved an increase of com- 
mon shares from 35 million to 45 million, 
and the raising of $435 million in new 
financing (Tre, Oct. 2). Such felicity 
proved catching. This week Western Elec- 
tric granted wage boosts averaging more 
than 1o¢ an hour, and the strikers went 
back to work. 


TAXES 
Full Steamroller Ahead 


Like many 
exp 








other Administration tax 
Secretary of the Treasury John 
Wesley Snyder has privately intimated 
that he is against an excess profits tax 
even though his boss in the White House 
is for it. But last week, when the House 
Ways & Means Committee opened hear- 
ings to draft a bill for such a tax, Secre- 
tary Snyder trotted over like a good sol- 
dier to do battle for it. : 

The tax should raise $4 billion in addi- 
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reach for P. AX L_¢ 
your inside telephone 


You can step up the tempo 
of production, of service... of every function of 
your business, with the faster inside communications 
a P-A-X system makes possible. P-A-X telephones 
put each employee and each department in instant 
working contact with all others, throughout your 
organization. Write for the complete facts about P-A-X 
... for better management, for increased efficiency, 
for over-all economy. 


Automatic Electric Sales Corporation, 

1033 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7, Ill. 

In Canada: Automatic Electric (Canada) Ltd. 
Offices in principal cities. 
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tional revenue, said Snyder, and he out- 
lined a way to do it. His plan: use the 
average profit for the best three years of 
1946-49 as an excess profits tax base. On 
75% of the average profit, levy the pres- 
ent 45% corporate tax. On the remaining 
profit, levy a 75% excess profits tax. Even 
as he offered it, Snyder squared his con- 
science by making a fine distinction. He 
insisted that his plan was not a “recom- 
mendation” but a “suggestion.” Snyder 
conceded that even his “suggestions” con- 
tained “inequities,” that relief would have 
to be provided, for example, for U.S. air- 
craft companies. Snyder agreed that they 
needed “special consideration” because 
they made little if any profits during the 
1946-49 base period. 

"“Expensing the Excess." If Snyder was 
a lukewarm advocate, several onetime 
New Dealers were passionately opposed 
to the tax. Ex-OPA Boss Leon Henderson, 
now a businessman’s consultant, termed 
the tax “a built-in barrier to new invest- 
ment.” War profits, said Henderson, should 
be kept down by constantly renegotiating 
military contracts. He insisted that World 
War II's excess profits tax had not caught 
profiteers: “Only one out of every six cor- 
porations that earned any income paid an 
excess profits tax. . . No statistician will 
ever figure out how many corporations 
escaped E.P.T. by the simple device of 
expensing the excess.” In the same vein, 
television’s Dr. Allen B. Du Mont, chair- 
man of the National Conference of Growth 
Companies, warned: “I resent the threat 
of my Government taking legislative ac- 
tion that will stigmatize [our] profits... 
under a completely false label . . . If this 
fictional . . . legislation goes through I 
should feel that it would be my duty to 
myself, my company and its stockholders 
to see that there would be no ‘excess’ prof- 
its on which such a tax might be levied.” 

Merrill Griswold, a director of Boston’s 
American Research & Development Corp., 
which finances new companies, told the 
committee that E.P.T. favors big, en- 
trenched companies, penalizes new and 
growing businesses. Under it, said Gris- 
wold, “many new industries that might 
otherwise be born will never see the light 
of day.’”’ But the New York Times laid its 
editorial finger on the most glaring in- 
equity of E.P.T. President Truman had 
asked for the tax to “recapture excess 
profits made since the start” of the Kore- 
an war, But Snyder’s proposal, the Times 
pointed out, regards one-fourth of pre- 
Korean profits as “excessive.” Snapped 
the Times: “This should not be called a 
war profits tax at all, but a tax on the 
housing, auto and television boom of 
1949-50.” 

Choking the Argument. Businessmen 
were not Blindly fighting higher taxes as 
such, Many of last week’s witnesses had 
alternative proposals of their own, e.g., 
higher corporate income taxes, flat across- 
the-board profits levies. On the committee 
itself, New York’s Republican Represent- 
ative Daniel A. Reed tried to offer a plan 
to permit corporations to choose between 
a flat 55% corporate income tax or Sny- 
der’s 75% excess profits levy. But Chair- 
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man Robert Lee (“Muley”) Doughton, 
87-year-old North Carolina Democrat, re- 
fused to listen to any alternatives, insisted 
that Congress had given him a “mandate” 
to report out only an excess profits tax in 
time for the lame duck session. 

Republican House Leader Joe Martin 
conceded that some kind of an excess 
profits tax would pass the House, but pre- 
dicted it would not get by the Senate in 
the short session. 


RESEARCH 
A Flower Among the Weeds 


In Racine, Wis. las k S. C. Johnson 


oR 





& Son Inc. (Johnson’s Wax) dedicated a 
building with little visible means of sup- 
port. A 156-ft. glass & brick tower (see 
cut), it was designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright as the latest thing in laboratories. 
The building has no foundation directly 





Jounson Wax Laboratory 
Little visible means of support. 


under its outside walls. Instead. the foun- 
dation is a central core of concrete em- 
bedded 54 ft. into the ground. The core, 
which contains elevators, heating pipes, 
etc., supports the 15 floors in cantilever 
fashion, thus allows maximum daylight 
illumination on all sides. Said Wright: 
“Up in the air is the natural place for a 
laboratory . . . Our industrial system has 
believed so much in science and so little in 
art that it has produced chiefly weeds. But 
now I see a flower among those weeds.” 


: AUTOS 


New Lease 

Ever since the new credit restrictions 
put car sales into a slump, auto dealers 
have been looking for a way to bring them 
back up. Last week two San Francisco 
auto dealers thought they had found it. 
Instead of selling cars under the new con- 
trols, which require a one-third down pay- 
ment and the balance in 15 months, they 
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Automatically perforates many sheets, such as 
complete invoice bundles, as fast as they are 
inserted into the machine. Whether canceling, 
dating, numbering, validating, 
consecutive numbering, or re- 
ceipting, use a CUMMINS 300 
Electric Perforator. It's all done 
in seconds—faster—safer than 
any other method. 


CUMMINS 300 
ELECTRIC PERFORATOR 


Designed for desk use «+e 
but with capacity of ma- 
chines mony times its size, 
weight ond cost! 


| 
The improved CUMMINS 300 Electric Perforator permanently 
marks all papers at one time. No skips. Makes uniformly legible | 
perforations. Positively prevents duplicate payments and re-use 
of paid invoices or disbursement authorizations, Fits any system 

.. you need make no change in present methods or forms! Here 
are just a few top firms using CUMMINS 
Perforators for greater speed and secu- 
rity in paper work: Socony-Vacuum, 
R.C.A., Elizabeth Arden, Nabisco, Ford, 
Serves all businesses, large and small! 


! 
IN BUSINESS AND BANKS SINCE 1887 « ORIGINATORS OF PERFORATORS 


Perforators ¢ Check Signers ¢ Check Endorsers 
CUMMINS BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION + CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


See your Cummins man today. Mail this coupon! 


Cummins 300 Electric Perforator 4 Cummins Business Machines Corporation ; 
does all these jobs: VALIDATES | agro op spe potest alain. ' 
_ $i i moil, ' 
+ CANCELS + MARKS MULTIPLE 4 GO reocce A gy stabs details on free, confidential survey of our ' 
i rf introls. ! 
FORMS + EXPEDITES ORDERS + 4 } Literature on perforators. ' 
} Literot heck si ' 
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1 Company ' 
+ MARKS SPECIAL MATERIALS - | : ' 
1 Business Address ' 
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Plant 
for World Trade 


Ceded to Britain in 1861 Nigeria 
is the largest colony of British West 
Africa. Nigeria through development 
of its natural resources is economically 
powerful, its products finding ready 
world demand. Heading the demand 
list are such products as mahogany, 
cocoa, palm oil, sisal, copper, platinum. 
Benefits accruing from these exported 
products, have created an increasing 
demand in British West Africa for 
manufactured products of the United 
States, continuing an ever-expanding 
economic program. Delta Line operates 
regular three week sailings from U. S. 
Gulf ports to the coast of West Africa 
and recently inaugurated a feeder ser- 
vice operation to better serve the 
broader area. 





were leasing cars to all comers. The deal- 
ers: James F. Waters Inc., which claims to 
be the largest Plymouth-De Soto dealer in 
the U.S., and Transportation Lease Co., 
an organization of 32 Ford dealers. 

To make sure the scheme was okay, 
Translease checked with San Francisco's 
Federal Reserve Bank. FRB said okay— 
as long as customers are not permitted to 
apply rental payments towards buying the 
car. Both companies had been leasing 
fleets of cars to business firms for some 
time. But with credit controls they 
thought private-car leasing looked much 
more profitable. 

The plan was the brainchild of Robert 
Waters, son of the company’s president 
and nephew of the founder. He already 
has more than 300 leased cars on the road, 
and is averaging 75 new leases a week. 
Under Waters’ plan, the lessee gets a 
brand-new car with radio and heater for a 
$50 deposit, pays an average rental of $72 
a month, tax deductible if the car is used 
for business. Waters picks up the tab for 
repairs and servicing. The car user pays 
only for insurance (collision and liabili- 
ty), gas and oil. After 18 months, by 
which time he has paid $1,300, the lessee 
can exchange his car for a new one. 

The monthly rentals, said Bob Waters, 
are high enough to guarantee a profit of 
$200 on each car. Though this averages 
less than half of what he makes on a 
straight car sale, he thinks it’s better to 
take the smaller profit and keep the cars 
moving. When the lease is up, Waters ex- 
pects to sell the car for about 65% of its 
original cost, possibly even to the lessee. 


SHIPPING 


Toilers of the Sea 


When the Federal Government stepped 
in twelve years ago to salvage his founder- 
ing Dollar Steamship Lines, President R. 
(for Robert) Stanley Dollar was grateful 
for the chance to abandon ship. His famed 
globe-girdling shipping line, founded in 
1901 by his canny Scottish father, Cap- 
tain Robert Dollar, was crusted with the 
barnacles of mismanagement, and carried 
a top-heavy load of holding companies. 

The Maritime Commission accused the 
old captain’s heirs of using the holding 
companies to set up a “milking system” 
to pay themselves fat salaries while the 
line was drained of its assets. In addition, 
the line owed the Government $7,500,000, 
and $2,000,000 to other creditors. Its. net 
current liabilities exceeded assets in 1938 
by $46,367. 

With the rocks of bankruptcy dead 
ahead, Stanley Dollar turned 93% of the 
voting common stock over to the Mari- 
time Commission and bowed out. No cash 
consideration was involved, but in return, 
Dollar was absolved of personal liability 
for the line’s debts, 

Overhaul. The Government changed 
the company’s name to American Presi- 
dent Lines, Ltd., ran the line as a U.S.- 
supervised private corporation, and pulled 
it off the rocks within a year. After pour- 
ing in $4,500,000 to slick up the ships, the 
Government cashed in on the wartime 








When chef and housewife use corn starch 
as a smooth, creamy thickener for soups, 
pie fillings and custard desserts, they are 
probably unaware that Redwood has 
given them a helping hand. 


Yet Redwood is a standard specification in 
the huge vacuum filters, made by Eimco, 
which remove impurities and moisture 
during the starch manufacturing process. 





Because Redwood is light in weight, 
highly resistant to decay or shrinkage, 
even under intermittent wetting and dry- 
ing, and because it imparts no taste or 
color to the product, this wonder wood 
is ideally suited to its job. And Redwood 
is equally suited to hundreds of other 
tough jobs, in industry and in the home. 


PUT REDWOOD TO WORK FOR YOU! 


Engineering data is available on the use 
of Redwood in breweries, petroleum 
plants, a and paper mills, tanneries, 
textile mills and many other industries. 
Perhaps there's a job in your plant that 
Redwood can do better than any other 
material. Write: California Redwood 
Association, 405 Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco 4. 
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shipping boom. By 1943 the line was able 
(o pay off both the new financing and the 

7,500,000 Dollar Line debt, most of it, 
says American President, out of earnings. 

By war’s end the Maritime Commission 
had done so well that buyers became in- 
terested. In 1945 a syndicate headed by 
Charles U. Bay, now Ambassador to Nor- 
way, bid the flattering sum of $8,600,000. 
But shrewd, red-faced Stanley Dollar, who 
had been enviously watching the line's 
balance sheets throughout the war, had 
different ideas, 

Even though the Government’s profit- 
able operation was paying $5 a share on 
the preferred stock, the majority of which 
is held by the Dollar family ($1,369,720 
has been paid out, in all, under Govern- 
ment operation), that was not enough. 
Dollar filed suit and stopped the sale. 
His claim: the Maritime Commission did 
not own the line. Dollar said that when 








San Franci$to Exom 
STANLEY DOLLAR 
Off the rocks. 


iner—Iinternotione 


he transferred the controlling stock to 
the Maritime Commission in 1938, he did 
not transfer title. He had merely posted 
the stock as collateral for the debt that 
had now been paid off. Thus, A.P.L. be- 
longed to him, Dollar argued, and the 
Government should hand it back. 
Seamanship. The flabbergasted com- 
mission countered that Dollar had de- 
scribed himself in writing as “former own- 
er” of the line and, in fact, had written off 
the stock as a capital loss on his income- 
tax return. The commission won the first 
round in federal district court in Washing- 
ton, which ruled that Dollar had sold his 
company. So the commission confidently 
continued to build up the line, acquired 
virtually a new fleet of ships, including 
two 23,515-ton passenger liners, the Pres- 
ident Cleveland and President Wilson. 
Under President George Killion, onetime 
chain-store executive and former treasurer 
of the Democratic Party, the line’s opera- 
tions were streamlined and costs cut. Last 
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Opportunities in Stocks of 


INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


Records of 15 Leading Issues— 
5 Selling 20% Below Asset Values 


NVESTMENT Companies, with their broad portfolio holdings, 
offer the investor an opportunity to obtain inflation protection and 
good income. Two factors make these stocks of special interest today: 
(1) There are 5 listed Investment Trust Stocks out of the 15 reviewed 
in UNITED's new Report selling 20% or more below their June 30 
asset values; (2) it has become an established policy of these companies 
to pay a sizable part of their earnings in year-end dividends. 


For Income and Appreciation 


You can capitalize on the opportunities|in Trust shares selling below asset values 
by sending for UNITED’s two-page survey of 15 Closed-end Investment Trusts. 
This Report shows how well an investment in any one of these shares would have 
fared in the 13 years 1937-49, compared with the gain in the stock market (Dow- 
Jones Industrials) in the same period. Included are conservative Trust shares for 
income and long-term inflation protection, as well as high-leverage issues offering 
greater-than-average price appreciation possibilities. 


This 15-Stock Report and the next four issues of the 12-page UNITED 
Service sent to new readers for only ONE DOLLAR. Use coupon below. 


UNITED Reports : ™-75 
are backed by 30 | INGRES : tCR TA CR ONES aa RL 
years’ experience in | Address 

counselling inves- | 

tors. They are used Se RT TR OTIC OTT CRT ee 
by more investors 

row than any other 'UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


investment service. , 210 NEWBURY ST. 
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STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 
National Distillers Products Corp. New York, N.Y. 
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BUSINESS EXECUTIVE 
wants 


BUYERS OF INSURANCE FOR 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


BROADEST PROTECTION 
LOWEST PREMIUM 
BEST BROKERAGE SERVICE 


How J&H can help you 
You benefit from our experience of over a century; our organiza- 
tion—skilled technicians in fire, marine, casualty, group life, and 
pension fields. We have separate departments to help you reduce 
rates, control losses, adjust claims, and provide actuarial service. 


To find out about our extensive services, write 
or phone—a J&H representative will call. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — 


AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 


63 WALL STREET 


NEW YORK : 
CLEVELAND - 
VANCOUVER 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 
WINNIPEG 





SAN FRANCISCO - 
PITTSBURGH 
MONTREAL 


+ NEW YORK 5 
LOS ANGELES 
BUFFALO 
TORONTO - 


DETROIT 
SEATTLE 
HAVANA 


DO YOU REMEMBER THE NIGHTMARES OF 1941? 


Materials in short supply . .. inadequate labor . . . unbalanced machine loads 
production bottlenecks everywhere. Do you remember how PRODUC-TROL 
brought order out of chaos in over 10,000 defense plants throughout the nation? 


Prevent 1941 Nightmares in 1951! 


Now, as then, ORDER CONTROL through Produc-Trol Control Boards is the sure 
and simple remedy for your production nightmares . . . control of Purchase Orders 


-- - control of Engineering Orders . . . control of Tooling Orders . . . 


Manufacturing Orders . . . control of 
Orders for Parts for Assembly. No man- 
ufacturing set-up is too complicated for 
PRODUC-TROL to handle. 


Write today for your copy of “How 
to Improve Your Order Control” . . . 
an eight-page, illustrated brochure 
that we want you to have with our 
compliments. 
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roo —----4 
| Wassell Organization Inc. I 
| Westport 2, Conn. : 
I Without obligation I would like brochure 1 
“How to Improve Your Order Control.” i 
| NAME a | 
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(Please attach to, or write on, 
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year’s profit after taxes: $2,517,989. 

But last July the commission got an- 
other rude shock; the circuit court of 
appeals upheld Dollar. Last week, the U.S. 
Supreme Court refused to hear the case, 
thus, in effect, ruling that the line should 
be handed back to Dollar. 

For his smart legal seamanship, Stanley 
Dollar will get a line with 18 modern 
vessels and more than $61,757,716 in gross 
assets, compared to $27,560,835 at the 
end of 1938. Jubilant Stanley Dollar was 
more than willing to take over. If a new 
Government appeal does not prevent re- 
turn of the stock, he hopes to call a meet- 
ing within a week or so and elect a new 
president. The chances are good that Dol- 
lar, even though he is 70, will be the new 
boss, and that his famed white dollar sign 
will go back on the stacks. Said he: “Jus- 
tice has prevailed.” 


EARNINGS 
Payoff 


Cash dividends of U.S. corporations in 
September were $1,152,000,000, a fat 60% 
bigger than the same month last year, the 
Commerce Department announced last 
week, For the first eight months of this 
year, dividends averaged 8% greater than 
in 1949. Thus the year-end total might 
be a record $7,500,000,000 compared to 
1949’s record of $6,453,000,000, 


CONTROLS 
Drastic Surgery 


Any businessman who wet a finger to the 
economic wind last week felt a good deal 
of hot air blowing from all directions. 

Up before the Economic Club in Man- 
hattan rose Chairman Alan Valentine of 
the Economic Stabilization Agency. “Do 
we need drastic surgery such as general 
[price & wage] controls?” he asked. Pro- 
fessorial Dr. Valentine then gave himself a 
cryptic answer: “We shall soon know. . . 
as we observe a few test cases now under 
way in important fields.” Valentine did 


| not name the test cases, but it was a good 


bet that he was thinking about the steel 
industry, where a wage increase is sure to 
be followed by a price rise (see above). 


| Perhaps Dr. Valentine was trying to fright- 


en other businessmen who had price rises 
in mind. 

Dr. Valentine’s question got a slightly 
different answer from Manly Fleischmann, 
general counsel of the National Production 
Authority. Said Fleischmann: if $50 to $60 
billion is appropriated for defense for fiscal 
1951, the U.S. will be forced by midsum- 
mer to establish something like the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan of World War II. 
That would mean controlling copper, steel, 
aluminum and other strategic materials all 
the way from production to consumption, 
and allocating them for specific military 
and civilian products. If this program 
should cut down supplies of such consumer 
goods as autos and refrigerators, Fleisch- 
mann added cautiously, “I should think 
that rationing would have to be con- 
sidered.” 

Actually, all the predictions were pure 
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a headache to us... 


General Aniline makes a certain black dye, 
sells a few thousand pounds during the winter 
months. But in a single morning last January, 
orders came in for 15,000 lbs. of it!...A quick 
check with the sales department disclosed that 
this sudden and strange demand was due to the 
intense desire ofafew million small fry...for black 
cowboy outfits “just like Hopalong Cassidy’s!” 

A socially prominent bride wears a Paris- 
made wedding dress of an odd color. Three weeks 
later, textile manufacturers had orders for more 
than 750,000 yards of fabric in the bride’s color 
—and wanted the dyes from us right away! 

Fashions and fads come fast, make problems 
for the dyestuffs manufacturer. A new shade or 
tint may require not only a new dye, but often 
the users must be furnished exact specifications 
for its use. Different dye formulae and processes 
are required for various materials. 

General Dyestuff Corporation, which sells 
GA dyes, maintains a large laboratory where the 
applications of dyes are determined exactly so 
dyestuff customers can’t go wrong. 

Once this country was largely dependent on 
foreign sources for good dyes. But today, our 
domestic dyestuffs industry is self-sustained, and 
produces for your benefit even better colors 


at lower cost. 


Generat anne, with two huge- dyestuffs 
plants at Rensselaer, N. Y. and Grasselli, N. J., 
is the largest American producer of high quality 
dyestuffs, and an important supplier of chemicals 


to industry. . . Its Ansco Division at Binghamton, 


N. Y. is the second largest U.S. manufacturer of 


photographic films, papers and cameras . . . Its 
Ozalid Division, at Johnson City, N. Y., makes 
facsimile reproducing machines and sensitized 
papers... And the facilities of General Aniline 
are as important for national defense as for 
national welfare. 


eral Aniline 
Film Corporation 


‘om Research to Reality... 





230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Take a 
good hard look 


Stop and take a good hard look at 
the latest figures on people and 
newspapers in Chicago. Here's what 
you'll see: in the last ten years 
272,000 new family dwelling units 
have been established in the Chi- 
cago metropolitan area. Since 1940 
The Sun-Times has gained 193,000 
metropolitan area circulation. 
Meanwhile, the Herald-American 
had a lesser gain of 88,000, the 
Chicago Daily News a gain of only 
46,000, while the Chicago Tribune 
had a loss of 113,000 metropolitan 
area circulation. 

Advertisers who are looking for 
more direct results from their Chi- 
cago advertising are taking a new 
view of the Chicago scene. They're 
looking at The Sun-Times—the one 
and only Chicago newspaper that 
is growing in direct proportion to 
the growing Chicago metropolitan 
market. Average net paid daily cir- 
culation in excess of 600,000. 


CcCHocACO 


SUN TIMES 


THE PICTURE WEWSPAPER 





21) W. Wacker Drive 250 Pork Avenue 
Chicago 6 © ANdover 3-4800 Now York 17 © Plazo 3-1103 
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guesses. This was made plain by Army 
Secretary Frank Pace Jr., who said that 
it was not yet possible to provide a broad 
blueprint of what military requirements 
were going to be for fiscal 1951. Without 
such a blueprint, no one could tell how 
big the arms burden would be and what 
controls would be needed. 

NPA went ahead last week issuing an- 
other batch of selective controls: 
G Steelmen were ordered to deliver 30,000 
tons of steel to shipbuilders for construc- 
tion of Great Lakes ore carriers in the first 
quarter of 1951. Next on the list: alloca- 
tions for oil refineries and power plants. 
@ The ban on “frivolous” construction 
was extended to bars, cocktail lounges, 
golf courses, swimming pools, tennis courts 
and yacht basins. 


THE ECONOMY 
Ceiling Unlimited 

While Washington pulled a long face 
and talked of austerity ahead (see Con- 
trols), Arno H. Johnson, vice president 
and economist of J. Walter Thompson Co. 
last week took a refreshingly different 
view. Said he: “The opportunity exists 
for Americans to improve their standard 
of living by one-third within the next five 
years and at the same time invest $200 
billion—or $40 billion a year—in the secu- 
rity of a strong defense.” To do this, 
Johnson told the Chicago Tribune forum, 
the U.S. will have to step up its produc- 
tivity, but no more so than it has since 
1940. 

There is nothing new about the current 
cry for austerity and controls, said John- 
son. When World War II began, he re- 
called, the economic crepehangers advo- 
cated cutting civilian goods and services 
back from the 1940 level of $72 billion 
to the $56 billion of the worst depression 
year, But what actually happened was that 
the U.S. stepped up its production enough 
to produce $100 billion of war goods and 
services in 1944 plus $112 billion for 
civilian consumption. After that, the U.S. 
standard of living rose steadily. 

After the war, U.S. production contin- 
ued to climb. By 1950, it stood 57% 
above 1940, as measured in “real” dollars, 
corrected for inflation. Reasoned John- 
son: “We proved during World War II 
that we had a productive ability far be- 
yond what had been believed possible. 
This productive ability is even greater 
now because of improved facilities and 
know-how.” 

By hard work, said Johnson, the U.S. 
can produce 8% more goods next year, 
enough for a full defense program and a 
5% increase in living standards. In the 
five years since the war, $86 billion has 
been spent expanding industrial plants, 
about 175% more than was spent on such 
expansion during the war. The U.S. now 
has a labor force of about 65,000,000, 
some 9,000,000 greater than during the 
war. By 1955, when the population, at its 
current rate of increase, will reach 162,- 
000,000, Johnson believes the U.S. should 
be able to reach a gross national produc- 





ROY W. HOWARD 
“now «5. really neighbors!” 


® Foremost U. S. editor reports, “News 
has travelled fast between the Americas for 
years. But El InterAmericano’s speed now 
makes possible personal interviews any- 
where in 21 lands on a day's notice! Good 
neighbors now are really neighbors.” 


El InterAmericano is the fastest daily 
flight from the U.S.A. to Buenos Aires. 
Deluxe DC-6 Sleeper follows the short 
route ... via Pan American and Panagra 
from Miami to Balboa, Guayaquil, Lima, 
Santiago, Buenos Aires. Exclusive—the 
“Fiesta Lounge!” Call your Travel Agent 
or Pan American, U. S. Sales Agents for 





PAN AMERICAN 


GRACE AIRWAYS 





Minnesota 


Choice Factory Location 


Tile and brick Bldg., built in 1942. 
20,500 aq. ft. Air conditioned. Steam 
heat and natural gas. Rail trackage. 
Enclosed truck dock. Large modern 
office and sales rooms, In city of 
10,000, Other sites available, 


WRITE Dept. 1 of... 


Business Research & Development 
State Capitol, St. Paul 1, Minn. 








Atlas Corporation 


33 Pine Street, New York 5, N.Y. 


Dividend No. 36 
on Common Stock 


A regular quarterly dividend of 40é 
per share has been declared, payable 
ther 23, 1950, to holders of 
at the close of business on 
rn ber 7, 1°50 on the Common 
Stock of Atlas Corporation. 
WALTER A. PETERSON, Treasurer 
November 13, 1950 
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tion of $350 billion (v. $270 billion now). 
This would provide a $245 billion market 
for consumer goods, double prewar and 
one-third greater than in 1949. 

Argued Economist Johnson: “We should 
at least give openminded and serious con- 
sideration to the possibility of having an 
expanding economy providing both ‘guns 
and butter,’ before accepting as inevitable 
the philosophy of ‘austerity,’ the lowering 
of living standards, excessive controls 
and taxation, or excessive centralization 
of power in Government.” 


MILESTONES 


Married. Barbara Ward, 36, convent- 
bred, primly pretty British author (The 
West at Bay), former editor of London’s 
influential Economist; and Australian 
Naval Officer Robert Jackson, 39; he for 
the second time; in Felixstowe, England. 








Died. Louis Stix Weiss, 56, top lawyer 
for Chicago’s Millionaire Marshall Field 
III, since 1942 chairman of the board of 
the New School for Social Research; of a 
coronary thrombosis; in Manhattan. 


Died. Robert Holbrook Smith (“Dr. 
Bob”), 71, Vermont-born Ohio doctor and 
co-founder of Alcoholics Anonymous; aft- 
er long illness; in Akron. In 1935 Smith 
met a visiting Manhattan stockbroker, 
“Bill W.,” in Akron. Both alcoholics, they 
decided that the only hope lay in banding 
together, formed A.A., substituted con- 
fessions, coffee & doughnuts, group meet- 
ings and trust in a “higher power” for the 
escapes alcohol had provided. A.A. now 
has more than 110,000 members in the 
U.S. and abroad, is credited with keeping 
about half of them from the bottle. 


Died. Robert Kilburn Root, 73, Brook- 
lyn-born Princeton scholar, Chaucer 
expert, onetime dean (1933-46) of the 
faculty; in St. Louis. 


Died. John H. Fahey, 77, head of the 
New Deal’s Home Owners’ Loan Corp. 
(1933-48); of pneumonia; in Washing- 
ton, D.C. A onetime (1909-10) vice pres- 
ident of the Associated Press and editor 
(1903-10) of the Boston Traveler, New 
Hampshire-born John Fahey was a co- 
founder of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, between 1933 and 1936 lent $3,093,- 
451,321 to 1,017,821 householders (one- 
fifth of the period’s mortgage loans), ended 
HOLC up in the black. 


Died. Billy B. Van,* 80, palavering one- 
time vaudeville comic, who toured with 
Heavyweight Champion James J. (“Gen- 
tleman Jim”) Corbett, retired 25 years 
ago to manufacture soap, plugged chewing 
gum on the radio, emerged from retire- 
ment last year to play in Mae West’s 
Diamond Lil; of a heart ailment; in New- 
port, N.H. 


* Not to be confused with famed Comedian Gus 
Van. 
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Braided WIRE FABRIC 


Towline 


A bright and shining idea for any motorist’s 
Christmas — this light, powerful, non-kinking 
Tuffy Towline. Will pull any car out of ice, 
snow, mud or ditches! Made of famous Tuffy 
high carbon steel braided wire fabric — non- 
Tuffy rusting, as flexible as string, 15 feet of light- 
weight strength whenever your motor fails or 
SPECIAL PURPOSE your wheels spin! Packed in a handsome re- 
FA usable plastic bag, your Tuffy Towline takes 
Wire Ropes up hardly any pte is always there when 
3 ou need it... saving you trouble, time and 

Other famous \vatlhage caaeies towing costs. 


. wire ropes 
cial purpose son Wire Buy Tuffy Towlines wherever automotive 
ore made by Union accessories are sold, or write us direct 


Rope Corporation. TUFFY 


Rope CorPercoper ropes UNION WIRE ROPE CORP. 


chokers and slings are Kansas City, Missouri 
designed to handle tough Specialists In Wire Rope, Braided Wire Fabric 
industry jobs ordinary and High Carbon Wir 






wire rope can't handle. 























Whats busier than a toy train 
on Christmas 7 


The answer, of course, is a real train. 


And not only at Christmas but day 
in and day out—every day through- 
out the year — America’s railroad 
freight fleet is constantly on the go. 

Busy carrying the bulk of the 
things Americans use in their daily 
lives and work. Busy hauling the 
raw materials and the fuel to make 
these things. And, right now, espe- 
cially busy moving the machinery, 
munitions, and material so vital to 
America’s national defense. 

Each week, this adds up to the 
huge total of about 850,000 freight 
cars—loaded and sent on their way! 


The railroads moved swiftly to han- 
dle peak industrial production plus 
the needs of our defense forces. 

They stepped up their car repair 
and rebuilding program so as to 
restore to service hundreds of addi- 
tional cars a day. They ordered more 
than 100,000 new cars for earliest 
possible delivery. And they're work- 
ing, with the active cooperation of 
shippers, to get the utmost use out 
of every piece of equipment. 

Yes, your railroads are busy—busy 
day and night busy in fair weather 
and foul—carrying the things it takes 
to make this nation strong! 


7 osccunon OF Zen Peaurons 


— 


WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 
21 2p & 9 














CINEMA 


The New Pictures 


Let's Dance (Paramount) teams Fre 
Astaire with Betty Hutton in a talky mu- 
sicomedy that takes its plot too seriously 
and its stars’ special talents too tly. 
As a war widow fighting her husband's 
stuffy family for custody of her son, Sing- 
er Hutton takes refuge in a nightclub and 
renews an old romance with Hoofer 
Astaire. Boy loses girl not once but twice, 
the child is seized or kidnaped three 
times, and the story is cluttered with 
what seems to be all the supporting play- 
ers on the Paramount lot. 

No one should be surprised to find Ac- 
tress Hutton a match for Astaire in vital- 
ity, but she also proves adept at dogging 











Betty Hurton & Frep ASTAIRE 
She dogs his steps. 


his dancing steps in their single full-blown 
number together, On her own, she gets a 
chance to hurtle through some galvanic 
shenanigans, practically no chance to show 
her more impressive ability as an actress. 

Astaire’s feet seem more facile than 
ever. In one solo he does a delightful bal- 
let version of Jack and the Beanstalk 
while singing a bright lyric by Frank 
Loesser. In both he is nimble and ingen- 
ious enough to stop the show. Unfor- 
tunately, the show goes right on. 


American Guerrilla in the Philippines 
(20th Century-Fox) muffs a promising 
chance to do justice to an authentic saga 
of World War II. The movie was filmed in 
the Philippines, so that even a fictional 
treatment might have preserved a semi- 
documentary tang. Instead, taken either 
as fiction or reportage, the picture turns 
out to be as counterfeit and hackneyed as 
a comic-book adventure yarn, and not 
nearly so well paced. 

As written by Scripter-Producer Lamar 
Trotti and played by Tyrone Power, the 
PT-boat officer who becomes a major of 
guerrillas is a stock movie hero. He is 
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“Most beautiful sight 
I’ve ever seen!” 


These are the words a pilot used to describe the 
GRUMMAN ALBATROSS which had just picked 
him up from the sea. His sentiment is shared by 
other fliers, too, for in the months it has been op- 
erating, the ALBATROSS has been expert at cheat- 
ing Davey Jones. Employed by the Air Force for 
air rescue and by the Navy as a utility amphibian, 
this versatile aircraft displays traditional Grum- 
man ruggedness and dependability. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 
BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 


Contractors to the Armed Forces 





equipped with a comic sidekick from Poca- 
tello (Tom Ewell), a Tommy gun that 
never needs reloading, a romance that 
blossoms in warmest Technicolor during 
interludes of song & dance. The book’s 
love story has been revamped and over- 
blown: its Spanish heroine (now French, 
presumably to accommodate the studio’s 
contract with France’s Micheline Prelle) 
is married to a wealthy Filipino planter 
but conveniently widowed in plenty of 
time to get ardent comfort from Hero 
Power. 

Though it is fleetingly faithful to some 
ingenious details of guerrilla operations, 
the picture plays fast & loose with mili- 
tary history. Veterans of the Pacific war 





PRELLE, EWELL & POWER 
For veterans, edification. 


may be anachronistically edified, if some- 
what surprised, to hear American Guerril- 
la’s naval officers speaking of General 
Douglas MacArthur with something close 
to veneration. They also may be heart- 
ened to learn that the Leyte landings were 
as simple as a walk-on. In the film’s 
climax, the rumble of distant naval guns 
disperses a Japanese patrol that is closing 
in on the guerrillas. “MacArthur?” asks 
Micheline. “He said he’d return,” replies 
Tyrone. Moments later, led by G.I. col- 
umns stepping briskly to a Sousa march, 
the jeep-borne general himself (played by 
Robert Barrat) rolls into sight to accept 
their cheers. 


Jackpot (20th Century-Fox) light- 
heartedly examines one of the minor prob- 
lems of U.S. life: what happens when a 
man wins $24,000 in prizes on a radio give- 
away show. Until his “lucky” night, James 
Stewart is a happily married junior execu- 
tive in a small-town department store. His 
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(and 1001 others) 
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Bemis Bag 


$ Bemis DRESS PRINT COTTON 
BAGS are in fashion... for 
packaging FEED, FLOUR and 
other commodities... and 
for home sewing. Bemis 
print patterns are fresh 
and exclusive... from top 
New York fashion studios. 
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Customers prefer to buy 
fruit and vegetables in 
Bemis OPEN-MESH BAGS, 
because they can see the 
freshness and good quality 
of the produce. 













Apples 


Bemis DRI-TITE CANVAS 
products do scores of jobs 
on the farm, in construc- 
tion work, and in recrea- 
tion. Tarpaulins, covers, 
tents, sleeping bags, duf- 
fel bags, cots ... nearly 
everything in canvas. 


vee « 


Need a standard package ... or something special? 


Bemis bags and other Bemis products meet an astounding number of requirements 

. . and new uses are continually coming to light. There probably is already a 
Bemis product suitable for your needs. Or, you may want Bemis specialists to 
create a new package, or to advise you on packaging methods. Mail the coupon now. 


BEMIS BRO. BAG CO., 109 North 4th Street, St. Louis, Missouri 


( Send “ Pocket Guide to Bemis Products.” 
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only infidelity to his wife (Barbara Hale) 
and two un-Hollywooden children (Nata- 
lie Wood and Tommy Rettig) has been an 
occasional daydream about getting away 
from it all and taking a trip to the North 
Pole. 

Then he hits the jackpot. As his front 
lawn is piled high with cartons of soup, 
dressed beef, a grand piano, fruit trees 
and ponies, as a feline portrait painter 
(Patricia Medina) and a lacy interior 
decorator (Alan Mowbray) move in on 
him, Stewart plunges into a glassy-eyed 
nightmare that costs him his job, threat- 
ens his marriage, gets him clapped into jail. 

The movie is based on a_ sardonic 
New Yorker article by John McNulty, but 
Scripters Phoebe and Henry Ephron seem 
to have leaned more heavily on the comic 
strip Blondie for their family sequences, 
and on Damon Runyan for an episode 
with a Chicago gangster. Director Walter 
Lang helps out the dialogue with pratfalls 
and horseplay, but what keeps Jackpot 
moving briskly to its happy ending is the 
ingratiating acting of Jimmy Stewart. 


Current & CHOICE 

Cyrano de Bergerac. José Ferrer in a 
cinemadaptation that somewhat magnifies 
the faults of the Rostand classic without 
dimming its virtues (Time, Noy. 20). 

Mad Wednesday. An uneven but often 
funny comedy, written and directed by 
Preston Sturges and starring Harold Lloyd 
(Time, Nov. 20). 

King Solomon's Mines. Darkest Africa 
in brightest Technicolor reduces the ho- 
kum of H. Rider Haggard’s plot to a 
minor hardship on moviegoers; with Deb- 
orah Kerr and Stewart Granger (Time, 
Nov. 20). 

Trio. Somerset Maugham escorts three 
more of his short stories to the screen; 
with Jean Simmons, James Hayter, Nigel 
Patrick (Tre, Oct. 30). 

All About Eve. Scripter-Director Jo- 
seph L. Mankiewicz’s witty examination 
of some quirks and foibles of the Broad- 
way theater; with Bette Davis, Anne Bax- 
ter, George Sanders and Celeste Holm; 
(Time, Oct. 16). 

State Secret. Chills and chuckles in a 
British chase-melodrama set behind the 
Iron Curtain; with Douglas Fairbanks Jr. 
(Time, Oct. 9). 

The Happiest Days of Your Life. A 
hilarious scene-stealing duel between Brit- 
ain’s Alastair Sim and Margaret Ruther- 
ford (Time, Oct. 9). 

Mister 880, A sentimental comedy with 
Edmund Gwenn as an amiable old bane of 
the U.S. Secret Service’s counterfeit men 
(Tie, Oct. 2). 

The Breaking Point. John Garfield in 
an expert rewrite of Hemingway's To Have 
and Have Not; with Patricia Neal and 
Phyllis Thaxter (Time, Sept. 25). 

No Way Out. The screen’s toughest 
blast at anti-Negro prejudice; with Sidney 
Poitier, Richard Widmark and Linda Dar- 
nell (Tre, Aug. 21). 

Sunset Boulevard. Gloria Swanson’s 
comeback as a half-mad oldtime movie 
star; with William Holden and Erich von 
Stroheim (Time, Aug. 14). 
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skVIINeS 
MINES 


Honolulu sends the cheery greeting, “Okolemaluna!"” Hawaiian for ‘bottoms up!’ Yet, the 
Paradise City is more than a playland. It's the industrial and commercial center of the 
Hawaiian Islands. Watch Hawaii! In fifty years, this once sleepy Island Paradise has 
become the crossroads of the Pacific. It's the world’s greatest single source of pineapple and 
cane sugar; an $18,000,000-a-year tourist attraction; and a thriving region of 600,000 
people. 949% are English-speaking. Most are American citizens. All are ambitious to 
make the Territory of Hawaii the 49th State of the Union. Otis has long been a citizen 
of Hawaii and a friendly adviser to the business men who are building its modern skyline. 


NEW! teons 


FREE-FLOW ESCALATOR. A 
MORE LUXURIOUS WAY 
OF MOVING MORE PEOPLE 
AT A SURPRISINGLY 

LOW PRICE.* ALL OF OUR 
263 OFFICES HAVE 

THE DETAILS. 


*Lower Than Prewar 





A TOUCH OF EXCITEMENT 


Signaling for an elevator is no longer a 
push-the-button-and-wair routine. It's an 
exciting, and somewhat mystifying, 
experience with the new Otis electronic touch 
button. Nothing moves. A mere touch of a 
finger lights the directional arrow. 





ALWAYS IN ITS INFANCY 


An elevator installation need never 

grow old. Otis maintenance—at 4 money-saving 
flat monthly service charge—keeps 

elevators doing the job they were built to do 
and extends their life by 509%. 





ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 
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Voice from the Fire Pit 


Hitter Directs His War (187 pp.J— 
translated and edited by Felix Gilbert 
—Oxford ($3.25). 


On May 10, 1945, five days after the 
U.S. occupation of Berchtesgaden, a 
Counter-Intelligence Corps sergeant named 
George Allen loaded three German male 
stenographers into a car and drove five 
miles outside town to the wreckage of 
a Luftwaffe motor pool. There, after a 
search, Sergeant Allen found what he was 
looking for: a big hole in the ground, 20 
feet wide and four feet deep, full of 
charred paper. He began poking around, 
soon plucked out a sheaf of papers that 
had escaped the flames. What he held in 
his hand, said the German stenographers, 
was a complete shorthand record of one 


nical and tactical sessions to synopsis 
treatment in an appendix. One of the first 
things that struck Editor Gilbert was the 
way Hitler's personality dominated the 
conferences—and the vindictive ‘“mean- 
ness” of the man’s mind. One example: 
his treatment of hard-pressed Field Mar- 
shal von Kluge, whom he called back from 
the Eastern Front on July 26, 1943, to in- 
form him that some of his Panzer units 
would have to be sent to other fronts:* 

Kluge: But I can’t do anything without 
Panzer divisions! 

Hitler: But certainly you don't care 
about that junk. You can easily spare that. 

Kluge: What junk? 

Hitler: You yourself said, “That's just 
junk.” 

Kluge: I did not say that! 

Hitler: Yes, it slipped out. That’s why 
we're going to take them away from you. 





Hirer & Frienpst 
Endless paragraphs v. single sentences. 


of Hitler’s twice-daily wartime confer- 
ences with his staff chiefs. 

By the time Sergeant Allen and the 
stenographers had sifted the rest of the 
trove, they had recovered records of 51 
such conferences, some complete, some so 
badly burned that only a few pages could 
be made out. What the searchers retrieved 
amounted only to a tantalizing sample of 
what the Nazis had committed to their 
fire pit: the records of several thousand 
Hitler staff conferences, Even so, as a 
private, bald-faced recital by Hitler of 
his philosophy and strategy between De- 
cember 1942 and March 1945, the sam- 
ple was a document of major historical 
importance. 

"What Junk?" In Hitler Directs His 
War, Bryn Mawr History Professor Felix 
Gilbert has edited the fragments with 
main attention to the temper and charac- 
ter of Adolf Hitler, reduced many tech- 
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Kluge: No, my Fihrer, I didn’t mean 
that. I have so little left, just a little bit. 
What I wanted to indicate was that the 
situation is hardly tenable any more. 

Hitler: Yes, you have no Panzers. That 
is why I say: they can be taken away and 
refitted in the West... 

Analyzing the transcripts, Editor Gil- 
bert finds that Hitler “left hardly any 
freedom to his field commanders” and 
that his “first reaction to any suggestion 
of a withdrawal was invariably to suspect 
that it was motivated by lack of courage, 
and that his most usual attitude . . . was 


% After being relieved of his command because of 
his part in the July 20, 1944 attempt to assas- 
sinate Hitler, Kluge committed suicide. 


+ Front row: General Alfred Jodl, Field Mar- 
shal Baron Carl Gustaf Mannerheim of Finland, 
General Franz Halder, Hitler, Field Marshal 
General Wilhelm Keitel. 









to reject [it] offhand.” But his generals’ 
postwar charge that he “acted entirely by 
intuition . . . was inaccessible to rational 
considerations and did not brook contra- 
diction . . . is [not] borne out by these 
documents.” 

What is borne out is the fact that Hit- 
ler talked in endless paragraphs, while his 
advisers replied in single sentences, most 
of them cut short by the Fiihrer’s can- 
tankerous, repetitive arguments urging on 
them the fruits of his own experience as 
a corporal in World War I, his certainty 
that his conception of morale, techniques 
and political insight were just as impor- 
tant as professional and traditional mili- 
tary strategy. 

“Merry Christmas." The flimsiest evi- 
dence served as meat for Hitler's resound- 
ing generalizations. Having seen the mov- 
ie of The Grapes of Wrath several times, 
he confidently summed up the U.S. at one 
conference in 1943 (when U.S. troops were 
hammering across North Africa): “That 
[nation | will never become another Rome 
. « » Rome was a community of farmers 
{and U.S.] farmers are terribly run down 
...~ You can’t imagine anything as miser- 
able and as degenerate as the farmers; a 
completely uprooted mob, wandering all 
over the place.” He was more impressed 
with the British: “There is no doubt that 
of the Anglo-Saxons, the English are the 
best.” 

As his reverses mounted, Hitler ran his 
war more & more with the bluster of a 
cornered bandit. When Mussolini resigned 
in July 1943 and Badoglio, “our most bit- 
ter enemy,” took over the government, 
Hitler made sweeping plans: ‘Tomorrow 
I'll send a man down there with orders for 
the commander of the 3rd Panzergrena- 
dier Division to the effect that he must 
drive into Rome with a special detail and 
arrest the whole government. the King 
and the whole bunch right away... . the 
Crown Prince and . . . Badoglio and that 
entire crew. . . I'll go right into the Vati- 
can. Do you think the Vatican embar- 
rasses me? We'll take that over right 
away. For one thing, the entire diplomatic 
corps are in there ... We'll get that 
bunch of swine out of there. . . Later we 
can make apologies.” The blacker the war 
turned, the more vindictively he spoke. 
“Instead of monkeying around,” he said, 
“let’s attack, get ready here, and pick out 
a target—it doesn’t matter what target 
- « «I can only win the war if I destroy 
more of the enemy’s [cities] than he 
destroys of ours.” 

The Fiihrer loved flamethrowers.“[ They 
are] the most terrifying thing there is,” he 
mused, at one conference in December 
1943, devoted to plans for meeting the in- 
vasion of France (which Hitler predicted 
would come in February or March 1944). 
While his conferees waited, he reached for 
a phone and called his supply chief :‘Saur, 
how many flamethrowers are you making 
now per month? ... I need three times 
that many, and in two months’ time... 
Only 1,200? I thought it was 2,400... 
Well, hurry it up. We need more and 
more. We need them very urgently. Thank 
you. Heil! Merry Christmas.” 
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S&S STOKESFEED MACHINE automatically puts 
on finishing paper gy handling up to 2,000 


boxes an hour. Other S & S packaging equip- 
ment is designed to wrap cartons, 
form, fill and seal bags and envelopes 
~handling a variety of powders, gran- 
ular and paste-like products. 

Send for free booklet. .“Know Your 
FMC's” available on request. 


PUMPS AND WATER SYSTEMS FOOD MACHINERY 


PEERLESS PUMP DIVISION 











When you think of a cigar box, your first thought 
is—it’s wood. But, like a host of other present-day 
products, many popular brands of cigars are pack- 
aged in strong durable paperboard boxes, which pro- 
tect their original factory-fresh quality. 


Today, nearly every type of paper box you can 
name, from a tiny jewelry container to a large shoe 
or textile box, is skillfully produced on expertly 
engineered S&S ‘‘set-up’’ paper box making 
machines. From the many advancements contrib- 
uted to modern packaging, FMC’s Stokes & 
Smith Company enjoys a position of 50 years of 
leadership in this field. 


A ND ¢ q E RM i CA L FIRE FIGHTING EQUIPMENT 


JOHN BEAN DIVISION 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS CORPORATION JOHN BEAN WESTERN DIVISION 


WESTVACO CHEMICAL DIVISION 


AGRICULTURAL INSECTICIDES 


INDUSTRIAL CASTINGS EXECUTIVE OFFICES: SAN JOSE 6, CALIFORNIA & FUNGICIDES 


MECHANICAL FOUNDRIES DIVISION 
PACKING HOUSE & PROCESSING AUTOMOTIVE SERVICE PACKAGING & PAPER 


NIAGARA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
BOX CANNING & FREEZING EQUIPMENT AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 


EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT EQUIPMENT ANDERSON-BARNGROVER DIVISION JOUN BEAN DIVISION 
PACKING EQUIPMENT DIVISION JOUN BEAN DIVISION STOKES AND SMITH COMPANY SPRAGUE-SELLS DIVISION BOLENS PRODUCTS DIVISION 
FLORIDA DIVISION (Submaiary of #MC) JOUN KEAN WSSTERN DIVISION 
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with Plexoling 


SENSATIONAL NEW DAY-BRITE 
LIGHTING SYSTEM OFFERS CONVENTIONAL 
LAYOUTS PLUS COMPLETE “FLEX-ABILITY” 


Plexoline is completely flexible . . . and practical. Simple combi- 
nations of Plexoline’s linear and circular units deliver lighting where 
you want it, how you want it. All the lighting ideas your imagination 
can invent: graceful curves of light . . . circular contours .. . angular 
patterns ... abstract designs ... and more! 


Practical because versatile Plexoline is made up of standard units! 
You get special effects without special costs. And Plexoline also brings 
you all the economic advantages of traditional Day-Brite QUALITY: 
Long years of trouble-free, efficient service at the lowest possible 
installation, maintenance and operating cost. 


Send for your free copy, “PLEXOLINE — IMAGINATION AT 
WORK" for the full story on how you can get the lighting you 
want .. . at lower cost. Address: Day-Brite Lighting, Inc., 5472 
Bulwer Ave., St. Louis 7, Mo. In Canada: Amalgamated Electric 
Corp., Ltd., Toronto 6, Ontario. 





“DECIDEDLY BETTER" 


Plexi oling DAY-BRITE 


PREMIUM QUALITY Lighting Pirtues 
WITHOUT PREMIUM Cost 





Now, Lighting whore you wan iG 





Something for the Gulls 


RANDALL AND THE River oF Time (341 
pp.}—C.S. Forester—Little, Brown ($3). 


On page 5 of Randall and the River of 
Time, the hero stands, in the year 1917, at 
the crossing of two trenches in France, and 
wonders which way to go. At that point 
Hero Charles Randall and Author C. S. 
Forester make their big mistake: the hero 
turns left. Had he turned right, Randall 
would have been neatly dispatched in a 
German raid on a British strongpoint. Au- 
thor Forester, whose Captain Horatio 
Hornblower is one of the best historical 
romances in the language, would thus have 
been spared the shame of scattering Horn- 
blower’s wake with a fictional mess for the 
gulls; and poor Randall would have been 
spared a life that is not much better than 
death, anyway. 

A sort of modern Everyman, Randall 
has Everyman’s troubles with Nobody's 
ability to handle them. On page 11 he 
meets an “older woman” of 26 on a Lon- 
don tram. Only 20, and at his author's 
mercy, “Randall saw the full lips and not 
the weak chin,” and so they were married. 
“Her hot shallow passion. . . roused con- 
vulsive feelings in Randall. . . The deep 
wells within him gushed with tenderness 
. . . And then peace descended on them 
both . . . like night coming down upon a 
tropical sunset”—in a London hotel. 

Dazzled by such sexual scenery and 
frazzled by hard work (on a machine he 
has invented to help canners sort the 
wrinkled peas from the smooth), Randall 
does not realize that somebody else is 
watching the sunsets when he’s not around. 
When at last he catches the poacher on his 
preserve, Randall gives him the heave and 
the plot a twist that will require some 
sequels to unwind. 

Why did Novelist Forester push aside 
the hot roast beef of history, as he served 
it in the Hornblower series, to take up a 
cold contemporary potato like Randall? 
Says Forester: to convey the impact of 
fate on a man “who has lived through the 
wars and the depressions.” In two pro- 
jected novels, Randall is due for a flyer 
in high finance and a dive into the sub- 
marine campaigns of World War II. 


Down with Duck Ponds 


Revemption (249 pp.}—Francis Stuart 
—Devin-Adair ($3). 


Irish Novelist Francis Stuart spent 
World War II in Germany by choice. 
Restless and bored with Ireland, at 37, he 
had accepted a job teaching English lit- 
erature at the University of Berlin, and 
stuck it out. Stuart was not the only re- 
bellious Irishman in town. Among his 
good friends were the Republican army 
leaders who felt sure they were riding the 
wave of the future. Gradually the wave 
ebbed and the certainty faded. Says a 
leaner, greyer Novelist Stuart, who now 
lives in Paris by choice: “Who could have 
suspected in 1939 that things would turn 
out the way they did?” 

With such reflections in his head, Fran- 
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What does it take 
to help a woman 
make up her mind 
about a carpet? 


It takes many things besides the product 
itself. One of them is salesmanship. 
We believe that salesmanship must be 
based on service and service must be based on facili- 
ties and skill. We also believe it is part of our job 
to assist the retailers of Bigelow-Sanford carpets in 
providing that kind of salesmanship. 
For example, we distribute directly to our 4300 
retailers through 10 regional warehouses and 27 district sales 
offices. We want our service to the retailer to be as immediate 
and personal as is his service to his customers. 
Another example: We are in the teaching business. Bigelow- 
Sanford operates three different schools for retail personnel. One is 
the traveling Carpet Selling Institute; the other two instruct store 
mechanics in carpet installation and cleaning techniques. 
A third example: Our Store Planning Service was consulted last 
year by over 300 dealers who were modernizing their carpet depart- 
ments—an average of more than one assignment per business day. 
Our marketing methods have produced quantity sales of quality 
products. For the first three quarters of 1950, Bigelow-Sanford sales 
amounted to $70,256,449, the highest in the industry’s history. This 
represents an increase in carpet yardage of 36% compared 
with last year. 





Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company, Inc. Presed 


BIGELOW 


Rugs — Carpets 





Beauty you can see... quality you can trust... since 1825 


Sales Offices and Warehouses: Atlanta, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Dallas, Los Angeles, New York, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle. Sales Offices: Baltimore, Buffalo, Cincinnati, Columbus, 
Denver, Detroit, Indianapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, 
St.’ Louis, Salt Lake City. Sub-offices: Hartford, High Point, Washington. Plants: Amsterdam, N. Y, 
Bristol, Va., Thompsonville, Conn. 
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“How to File 


Your Tax Returns” 
_ Under the New 1950 Tax Law” 


Mail coupon below fo get FREE Handbook 
with special trial subscription to PRENTICE- 
HALL weekly tax letter “What's Happening in 
Taxation”—only $3 for 3-month trial. 





New 1950 Tax Law radically i 
taxes—also increases some 
corporation taxes and decreases others. 
Do not file either personal or company 
tax returns before checking the hand- 
book ‘How to File Your Tax Returns 
Under the New 1950 Tax Law.” 


-reases 


personal 














Here are some typical questions for 
which you should have answers at 
once: 


@new fox law closes many “loopholes.” 
Which of the old tex savings are still 
available? 

@ every new tox low creates some new tox 
saving opportunities. What important new 
tax savings are contained in 1950 law? 

@ medium size companies ond their officers 
are vitally affected by new section 209 of 
the law. What should be done now? 

@ your next declaration of estimated tax— 
how does the'new law affect this? 

@ filing of joint returns—what changes has 
the new law made? 

@ will it pay you this year fo postpone until 
early 1951 your yeor-end charitable con- 
tributions? 

@ stock options are now covered by new 
rules—how do these operate? 

@ Whet will be procticol effect of drastic 
changes made by capital gains and losses 
provisions of the law? 

@ new law provides for “amortization of 
emergency facilities.” How will thet work? 

@ how will you be affected by new “carry- 
back, carry-over” provisions? 











These are only a few of the questions 
answered for you in ‘How to File’— 
r in the weekly issues of “‘What’s 
Happening in Taxation.” 


“What's Hapr 





ing in Taxation” is 
now in its year of continuous 
publication—issued by PRENTICE- 
HALL, INC., whose tax publications 
are bseribed to by thousands of 
business organizations and account- 
ants, as well as the Internal Revenue 
Bureau itself. 














Fill in and mail coupon below to receive 


1. FREE—the Handbook “How to File 
Your Tax Returns Under the New 1950 
Tax Law” (regular price $1.50). 


2. 3 months’ issues of weekly letter 
“Whot's Happening in Taxation” for 
only $3 (regular price $18 per year). 


To take advantage of this special of- 
fer, tear out and mail coupon today. 


~—-—-SPECIAL TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION—— — 


Prentice-Hall, Inc., Dept. M-T-1150, 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11. 

Please send me: 

1. FREE—a copy of the Handbook—"“How to 
File Your Tax Returns Under the New 1950 
Tax Laws” (regular price $1.50). 

2. The next three months" issues of the Prentice- 
Hall weekly letter “What's Happening in Tax- 
ation” at a cost of only $3 (regular price $18 
per year). 


You will bill me for only $3 in 


10 days 








rer 
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cis Stuart has been reconsidering the 
life & times of himself and his I.R.A. 
friends. Redemption, a feverish search 
for a new “breadth of understanding,” 
is the product of that reconsideration. 
Though written in the overwrought, 
pseudo-prophetic manner of D. H. Law- 
rence’s later novels, it is a fascinating 
book. Its central character, a tempest- 
tossed Irishman named Ezra Arrigho, has 
spent the war in Germany and has just 
returned to Ireland to settle down in a 
little town. What can he say of it? Scorn- 
fully, Ezra decides that most of its people 
live dull, stagnant lives in little duck 
ponds while secretly hoping for “mir- 
acle, excitement and sensation.” 

Such beliefs lead him to take an indul- 
gent view of Kavanagh, a lusty fishmonger 
who has murdered a servant girl in a swirl 
of passion. They also lead Ezra to seduce 
Romilly, the sister of his friend Father 


de De 


NOVELIST STUART 
Romilly looked too innocent. 


Mellowes, simply because he wants to 
“wipe some of that look of innocence off 





her face.” In long conversations, Ezra and 
Father Mellowes conclude that the great- 
est human sin is indifference and that 
Christ “liked anyone who let themselves 
be carried away.” 

Having reduced Christianity to noth- 
ing more than enthusiasm, they readily 
accept Kavanagh as their companion and 
approve of Romilly’s decision to marry 
him so that the murderer’s last days in 
prison will be a bit less lonely. 

Redemption is marred by the Dostoev- 
skian notion that a true spiritual re- 
birth can come only after a great sin; 
consequently, its characters hazily con- 
fuse forgiveness of Kavanagh’s crime with 
left-handed apologies for it. When a po- 
liceman speaks with horror of Kav- 
anagh’s “cold knife,” Father Mellowes 
blandly replies that the knife ‘was not so 
cold as your justice’—which seems to 
suggest that, for Stuart, morality can be 











TAKE 


Alka-Seltzer 


FIRST AID FoR FAST RELIEF OF 
HEADACHES 
COLD DISCOMFORTS 
MUSCULAR PAIN 







Ohids 

© for a man's 

0) Chrtsbmas 
are spelled D-U-M-0-R-E 


For that special 
mon who knows 
ond appreciates 
quality tools 
there's no finer 
Christmas gift 
than o Dumore 
power tool kit. 


DUPLEX § 

1/14 HP all-purpose 
handyman's tool 

51 accessories. 


HOBBY TOOL $2 
1/40 HP light, fast 
home-shop tool 

50 accessories 


*25¢ additional 


West of Rockies 


Al better stores everywhere. If your 
dealer cannot supply, we will be 
glod to hondle your order direct 


The D U MO 4 3 Company 


RACINE, WISCONSIN 


Tool-post grinders @ Flexible-shaft tools 
Hondgrinders © Home workshop tools 


High-speed drilling equipment 
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measured with a thermometer. Like his 
character, Ezra, Stuart wants brotherhood 
but in a typically Irish mood has no good 
word for humility. If men can find grace 
somewhere between Ezra’s spiritual sen- 
sationalism and Kavanagh’s _ spiritual 
sloth, they will not learn it here. 


As the Voyagers Saw It 


THe Eves or Discovery (439 pp.]— 
John Bakeless—Lippincott ($5). 


“Tt was midnight of October 11-12 and 
the whole course of world history was 
going to change forever in just two hours 
more. Nobody quite realized that. But 
every man in the fleet, from the Admiral 
to the smallest page boy, was tensely alert 
. . . ‘Tierra! Tierra!’ bawled [the lookout 
on the Pinta]. . . The ship’s biggest piece 
of artillery, a ‘lombard,’ had been stand- 
ing, loaded and primed, ready to fire a 
signal the moment there was news... 
‘Bang!’ went the lombard. North America 
had been discovered.” 

To discover it all over again from the 
wild surmises of Admiral Columbus to the 
finds of the venturesome bands of Span- 
ish, Dutch, French and English explorers 
who came in his wake, Biographer John 
(Daniel Boone) Bakeless has worked his 
way through their written reports and 
borrowed from the best of them. His 300- 
year-long adventure story will give latter- 
day residents of the continent a green 
image of the days when the forests 
stretched nearly unbroken to the Missis- 
sippi and Manhattan’s Broadway was only 
a tree-walled Indian trail. 

Inhabited Garden. The New World 
smelled good from the beginning. Colum- 
bus noted that “there came so fair and 
sweet a smell of flowers or trees from the 
land, that it was the sweetest thing in the 
world.” Almost a century later, Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s colonists, aboard ship off the 
southeast coast, inhaled “so strong a smel, 
as if we had bene in the midst of some 
delicate garden abounding in all kinde of 
odoriferous flowers, by which we were 
assured, that the land could not be farre 
distant.” 

Once ashore, the voyagers were soon far 
too busy to lose themselves in the drowse 
of flowers. From Florida to the Great 
Lakes, mosquitoes almost ate them alive 
(“How cruelly they persecuted us,” cried 
Champlain). In the brushless eastern for- 
ests, mammoth trees, standing almost 
trunk to trunk, rose to heights of 80 feet 
before branching, and gave one man “a 
particularly unpleasant, anxious feeling, 
which is excited irrestibly by the continu- 
ing shadow and the confined outlook.” 
Rattlesnakes made the white men turn 
still whiter with fear. “As for the Buff 
[alo],” wrote 17th Century Great Lakes 
Explorer Pierre Radisson, “it is a furious 
animal.” 

Just as furious, Explorer Radisson 
learned, were the Indians. Captured anc 
adopted by the Mohawks at 16, he es- 
caped, but was soon recaptured. “That 
day they pluckt 4 nailes out of my fingers, 
and made me sing, though I had no mind 
att that time ... They tyed me to a 
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eooin @ hairpin! 





























Electrical power, self-generated from a hairpin? Not 
quite, but when two tiny pieces of dissimilar metal are shaped 
into hairpin form and heated by a gos flame, an electric 
potential is produced, Upon discovery, this miracle of science 
was regarded as nothing more than an interesting labora- 
tory curiosity ...and so it might have remained... but... 


GENERAL CONTROLS have found a 


practical application for this miniature power plant and 
ingeniously adapted it to an automatic control system for 
ges fired appliances. Operating independently of outside 
power sources, through its self-generated electrical power, 
a “hairpin” pilot generator brings electric control to your 
gos appliance even when normal power sources have failed. 


In furnaces, in cookstoves, water heaters or in any gas-fired 
oppliance, the original B-60 Control System, with 12 years of 
proven field use and led by the magic pilot generator,” pro- 
vides remote electric thermostatic control. Because no outside, 
electrical current is required, the B-60 
Control System is economical, silent, 
dependable and safe. Enjoy the /ux- 
ury...the economy and the safety of 
automatic heat control. Get the details 
on the General Controls “Magic Pilot 
Generator” and the General Controls 
B-60 System of automatic heat control 
for home or industry. See your local 
heating dealer today... he'll tell you 
that for the best in automatic controls 
«+. it’s General Controls. 





GENERAL(/CONTROLS 


801 Allen Avenue Glendale 1, California 
Manufaclarers of Aulomatic Pressure, Temperature, Level and How Controls 


FACTORY BRANCHES: Baltimore 5, Birmingham 3, Boston 16, Buffalo 3, Chicago 5, Cincinnati 2, Cleve-+ 

land 15, Dollas 2, Denver 4, Detroit 21, Glendale 1, Houston 6, Kansas City 2, Minneapolis 2, Newark 6, 

New York 17, Philadelphia 23, Pittsburgh 22, St. Lovis 3, San Francisco 7, Seattle 1, Tulsa 6, Washington 6, 
DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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AUTOMATIC 


GAS UNIT HEATERS 


Completely Self-Contained... 
NEED NO Boiler Equipment, 
Fuel Storage, Steam or Water Lines 


Suspended type requiring no floor 
space...provides clean, fast, heat cir- 
culated by powerful fan. Completely 
automatic operation and positive 
safety controls. Ideal 
for stores, warehouses, 
factories, garages, etc. 
Write for catalog. A= 
Originators of Gas Unit Heaters 
GENERAL GAS LIGHT COMPANY 


202 N. PARK AVE., KALAMAZOO, MICH 


UNIT HEATERS + CIRCULATORS « WALL HEATERS 


AGA AND UL APPROVED 
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We share : 
a rave communion 


writes Vincent Sheean 
about 
Lotte Lehmann 


“What Lotte Lehmann does with the 
great song literature is an art peculiar to 
itself. She seems to me to be withdrawing 
for a moment into the company of 
Beethoven or Schubert, but permitting us 
to hear, and to share with her, the essence 
of their spirit and intention. The com- 
munion is what is unique—not the velvet 
voice or the sure intelligence of a beauti- 
ful woman, but the transmission of these 
lyrical messages from another world.” 

—Vincent Sheean 
Have you heard Lotte Lehmann sing: 
BRAHMS: ZIGEUNERLIEDER 
SCHUBERT: STANDCHEN 
SCHUBERT: AN DEN MOND 
We have put together in a little book, 
titled “Words and Music,” photographs of 
the world’s greatest artists, together with 
word sketches by 36 famous authors. If 
you would like a copy, write RCA Victor, 
Record Department 201, Camden, N. J. 


HEW MAGNA BIT 
¥ 





HOLDER 






@ hand starting or pre-posi- 
tioning screws in assembly op- 
erations is no longer necessary; 
a high energy permanent mag- 
net in bit chuck holds the bit 
and energizes it with 10 times 
the “pull” to hold the screw 
firmly on bit. Labor costs are 
cut. 

@ reduces bic costs through 
the use of super hard, low-cost 
ts interchangeable insert bits. 


@ reduces bit wear and replacement since 
the energized bic seats itself positively 
in the screw slot or recess. 

i Bit holders available for all makes of 
, power and spiral drivers. Also super 


hardened tool steel insert bits for all types 
and sizes of screws, 


Permanently Magnetic Magna-Tip Hand 
Screw Drivers —bits for all types and 


sizes of scrows 
end Maogna-Tip Hex Drivers for hex 
heod screws 
Patents Pending 


Write for folder $5A, information and prices: 


MAGNA TOOL CORPORATION 





781 Washington St. Buffalo 3, N.Y. 





poast . . . A woman came there with her 
[four-year-old] boy, inticed him to cutt 
off one of my fingers with a flint stoan. . . 
This [boy] begins to worke, but... he 
had not the strength ... Heare comes 
severall old people, one of which ... 
houlding in his mouth a pewter pipe burn- 
ing, tooke my thumb and putt it on the 
burning tobacco, and so smoaked 3 pipes 
one after another.” Many an early explorer 
died of the Indian’s “grim, sardonic” sense 
of humor. “The Sioux,” writes Author 
Bakeless, “. . . amused themselves by cut- 
ting off the heads and wrapping them in 
the beaver skins for which the Frenchmen 
had been so eager. . . Fifty years later, 
dead Americans were sometimes found 
with their mouths filled with earth—be- 
cause they always wanted land!” 

Ahead of the Billboards. Manhattan 
was noisy even then; one of the early visi- 
tors found the birds so numerous that 
“men can scarcely go through them for 
the whistling, the noise, and the chatter- 
ing.” Through the American forest, 
squirrels kept up an equally ear-splitting 
chatter. Quieter, but still astonishing, were 
the possums, skunks and grizzlies that 
Europeans had never seen before. 

Shifting from the southeast (De Soto) 
to the southwest (Coronado), to Canada 
(Cartier and Champlain), to Virginia and 
on through the years to the opening of the 
northwest (Lewis and Clark), Author 
Bakeless keeps his Eyes of Discovery 
turned away from the explorers them- 
selves and fixed firmly on what they saw. 
Through their eyes, a modern North 
American can get a fascinating view of 
what the land was like before the first 
highway went through and the first bill- 
board went up. 


Recent & READABLE 

Classics and Commercials, by Edmund 
Wilson. Selected pieces by the dean of U.S. 
highbrow literary critics (Tre, Nov. 20). 

The Disenchanted, by Budd Schulberg. 
The last chapters in the decline & fall of a 
novelist who had been the Jazz Age’s dar- 
ling; a novel largely and candidly mod- 
eled on the life of F. Scott Fitzgerald 
(Time, Nov. 13). 

Shooting an Elephant, by George Or- 
well. Reminiscences and reflections on lit- 
erature and life by the author of Nineteen 
Eighty-Four (Tre, Nov. 13). 

Boswell's London Journal, by James 
Boswell. Volume I (44 more to come) of 
the lately discovered papers of 18th Cen- 
tury Scotsman Boswell, who may yet be 
remembered as much for his candid jour- 
nal as for his famed biography of Dr. 
Johnson (Trae, Nov. 13). 

The Twenty-Fifth Hour, by Virgil 
Gheorghiu. A concentration-camp novel 
which has become Europe's bestseller 
(Tre, Nov. 6). 

Back, by Henry Green. A slim but en- 
gaging story of an English war veteran 
who learns that shell shock, a metal leg 
and the death of his old flame don’t mean 
the end of life after all (Time, Oct. 30). 

Lire's Picture History of World War 
Il. A vivid assembly of World War II’s 
actions, scenes and faces (Tre, Oct. 23). 
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GIVE FORTUNE FOR CHRISTMAS —as a passport for 
those people on your Christmas list who are “going places” in 1951: 
the men (and women) whom you admire for their greater-than-ordinary 


acumen, for the outstanding job they’re doing in their particular 
corners of business, government or the professions. For them, 
FORTUNE will help provide safe-conduct through the 
unmapped mazes of 1951’s half-war economy— 
grant them visas to go over the borders of their 
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FORTUNE!’s Christmas gift Rates 
are now in effect: 


One yearly subscription . . . » - $10.00 
(regularly $12.50) 


(This rote moy be applied to your own subscription, 
either new or renewal; or to your first gift order.) 
Each additional subscription. . . . $ 8-50 
(a saving of $4) 
(To give FORTUNE outside the U.S., please write us 
for rates or consult your own subscription dealer.) 
Address your personal and business Christmas gift orders to: 
FORTUNE, 501 Kittredge Building, Denver 2, Colorado 
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Why carit the typists 
Be — in my ottice do work 
as good-looking as this 7 


Maybe it's the paper 
they use, sir, We use 
Hammermill Bond, 
That paper makes any 
typing stand out sharp 
and clear, 


Public stenographers use Hammermill 
Bond because on its firm, snow-white typ- 
ing surface their work looks cleaner, neater, 
more impressive...and because they can 
make quick erasures with scarcely a trace. 

Ask your printer about Hammermill 
Bond. He will tell you that your printed 
headings take on new impressiveness on 
this fine letterhead paper... that it is stand- 
ard with many thousands of exacting paper 
buyers...that it is ‘the best known name 
in paper.” And, examine Hammermill Bond 
in your own office—at no expense, 





Send for the 1950 free Working Kit of Hammermill Bond...A real 
“show-how”’ portfolio... actual printed specimens to help you design 
a letterhead to represent your firm properly . .. time-saving forms to 
cut down errors and waste... sample book of Hammermill Bond... 
compare it with the paper you’re now using. Send the coupon now! 





If you need a printer who is ready and willing to supply your needs on Hammermill papers, call Western 
Union by number and ask “Operator 25" for the name of a member of the Hammermill Guild of Printers. 


poooe eee en 
l Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 
| Please send me—FREE—the 1950 Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. 


en 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IT 1S HAMMERMILL'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 








MISCELLANY 


Virtue's Reward. In Van Nuys, Calif., 
Irving Levin returned from the police sta- 
tion, where he had gone to turn in $90 
somebody lost, found his car ticketed for 
illegal parking. 





Tired Thumb. In Central Falls, R.I., 
a young woman explained why she had 
turned in a false alarm: she was on a 
country road, with no prospect of getting 
a lift home, figured the fire department 
would give her a ride. 


Shadow & Substance. In Passaic, N.J., 
Joseph Gardella, arrested for drunken 
driving, explained that he had been re- 
pairing a tavern refrigerator, attributed 
his condition to fumes from the methyl 
chloride used as a cooling fluid. 


Double Take. In Muncie, Ind., the 
teen-age thieves who made off with the 
county prosecuting attorney’s car also 
bagged a seatful of research for a report 
on Juvenile Crime. 


Poll Watcher. In Detroit, Mrs. George 
Atkinson complained that her husband, an 
ardent Republican, shoved her out of the 
car when she told him she had voted the 
straight Democratic ticket. 


Machine Age. In Natchez, Miss., hood- 
lums broke into the office of Dr. E. L. 
McAmis, lugged his safe next door to the 
Firo Garage & Machine Shop, opened it 
with an electrical drill press. 


Compensation. In Woonsocket, R.L, 
the judge dismissed charges that Bernard 
Halacy, year-old veteran, had stolen a 
city street-sweeping vehicle, when Halacy 
explained that he had always wanted to 
drive a tank in the Army, but never had 
the chance. 





Second Front. In Oklahoma City, while 
Patrolmen Sam Billings and Travis Brown 
were questioning a motorist stopped for 
speeding, two armed thugs made off with 
$30 from a filling station directly across 
the road, 


Never Had It Better. In San Quentin, 
Calif., Antonio Ditardo, 76, explained why 
he has never applied for a parole from his 
life sentence: “I’m wearing a clean shirt. 
Almost every Sunday I get chicken. I 
have 500 friends here. Would I do as 
well outside?” 


Deal. In Seattle, Mrs. Dorothy C. 
Horowitz used for evidence in her divorce 
suit a written pledge her husband had 
asked her to sign: “I promise never to 
embarrass you; to pay attention to you 
when you speak to me; never to smoke; 
to refrain from playing the radio too loud- 
ly; to keep my telephone conversations 
under five minutes; ... to cook three 
meals a day when requested and at the 
hours specified; .. . never to keep you 
waiting.” 
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If you like whiskey, you'll love bourbon...especially 
James E. Pepper! It's Hie Bourbon that makes people switch 
to bourbon! First ever made in Kentucky (1780) and 


still the finest! Try it...you'll stay with it! 


Kentucky straight bourbon. 1 eg Jumes E. Pepper & Co., In 


Lexington, ke piacky, 
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